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ConsiperiInc that one by-election has been fought 
recently and that another, which the enemy appear to 
regard with some apprehension, is at hand, the week 
which closes to-day must be pronounced one of more than 
common dulness. One or two speeches of importance 
have been made. To them attention is called in our lead- 
ing columns: but for the rest the second-rate politician 
has been rampant: that is to say Mr. Thomas Ellis has 
been abusing the Duke of Westminster and the Welsh 
Church ; Mr. Shaw Lefevre has renewed his prophecy of an 
imminent dissolution; Lord Ripon has entreated the 
people to abolish him and his peers. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Labouchere, not in 7‘ruth but on the platform, was inform- 
ing the proletariate that there were just thirty Liberals in 
the House of Lords who received £100,000 per annum 
between them ‘ to keep them sweet.’ Surely coarse insult 
of this sort must be resented, even by a person so abso- 
lutely conscious of his own worthlessness as a Liberal 
Peer. 





Tue man of the hour is still Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whom 
the St. James's Gazelte considers worthy of titular honours. 
The truth is, of course, that Mr. Rhodes is a man who, 
whether we approve or disapprove his conduct in this 
matter or that, is worthy of higher honour than 
the provincial journalist who has served a party with 
patient fidelity. And the province-maker has obtained 
the recognition which he deserves ; for if one thing was 
clearer than another in Thursday’s papers it was the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government had been treating with 
Mr. Rhodes on terms of equality. And Friday showed 
that the bargain made between the high-contracting parties 
was distinctly advantageous to Mr. Rhodes. 





Lorp Hatssury’s address on Positivism the other day 
showed him to be, as all his intimates know, the most 
versatile of men. Great industry has never been his 
characteristic but his judicial colleagues in the House of 
Lords have long recognised the marvellous intuition which 
enables him to go straight to the root of things. Thus one 
of the most eminent of his colleagues was heard to say not 
long ago; ‘ Halsbury is the most wonderful of men. He 
comes in apparently ignorant of the issue and without 
having read the papers; but, in half an hour, while the 
rest of us are fumbling over details, he will have extracted 
the very kernel of the case.’ 


Tue Duke of Argyll’s letters in the Times concerning 
the working of the Irish Land Acts are noteworthy and 
profound, Those who know Ireland and those who feel, 
when it is too late, that the case of the Irish landlords 
was never represented adequately before Parliament, are 
well aware that the effect of the legislation has been, on 
the whole, thoroughly bad. But in England we are too 
apt to accept the thing which Parliament has done, rightly 
or wrongly, as final, and it is a great thing that a man of 
His Grace’s known ability and logical power should come 
forward to point out the fatal mistakes that have been 
made in times past. 


Nor is the moment inopportune for, while the Duke of 
Argyll is showing us that the recent Committee has been 
doing the very thing which Mr. Gladstone once pronounced 
intolerable and unconstitutional, and that it is practically 
impossible for the Land Court to value when the standard 
of valuation has been destroyed for ever, sundry thought- 
less but well-intentioned persons are impressing tie neces- 
sity of founding in England and Wales the analogues of 
the very courts which, because they are contrary to 
principle, have wrought such mischief in Ireland. 
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Ir Dr. Parker’s sermons, even supposing them to be 
printed correctly, are worthy to be called by the honour- 
able name of literature, we ought perhaps to speak of 
them in another column. But we are pressed by the 
difficulty that we have never ‘sat under’ him (and 
don’t mean to) and that we have heard many sermons 
possessed of no literary merit whatsoever. His claim 
to copyright in his own sermons seems to be good 
from the commercial, and perhaps from the legal 
point of view. But what about the religious standpoint ? 
‘Go and preach the gospel in all lands’ is not enough 
for him ; it is necessary to exact the uttermost farthing 
for a copy of each preachment in the Fountain—a sort of 
penny-in-the-slot fountain —of righteousness. Comparable 
to this is the practice of certain Welsh Nonconforming 
congregations in the matter of remunerating the preacher 
or pregelhwr. He was guaranteed something—eighteen- 
pence was the smallest on record—and the authorities 
met after the sermon to determine how much more he 
ought to receive. That is another way of earning a living 
by preaching ; and it seems to us about equal in point of 
Christian generosity to that of the City Temple. 


Tue affair of the royal assent seems to have brought 
Dr, Wekerle to a more suitable frame of mind towards 
his Sovereign, and it is amusing to contrast his ready 
satisfaction by a vague promise of eventual ratification 
with the bombastic menaces that went before. The 
Emperor is wise enough to know that by gaining time 
he gains everything—or, at the worst, a great deal—in 
this matter. Dr. Wekerle is awkwardly situated between 
the chill distrust of his master on the throne and the 
fierce, uncompromising distrust of his masters in the 
constituencies. The yearning for separation as a corollary 
to Home Rule is far from extinct among his compatniots, 
and every day’s delay, every show of submission to the 
will of the Sovereign, must weaken the Minister’s prestige, 
without which his arduous campaign is predestined to bear 
no fruit. Unless some unforeseen deus ex machind inter- 
vene in answer to the prayers of the Church, the Ecclesias 
tical Bills are bound to become law at last; but it is 
not impossible that the manner of their passage may 
undermine the Premier’s influence yet more effectually 
than their rejection, or that he may live to find his 
reputation swallowed up in the attainment of his very 
victory. 


The death of Sureya Pasha is an event of greater 
importance than the press seems to have realised. The 
post of First Secretary to the Sultan, if of less distinction, 
is not one of less importance than even the Grand 
Vizierate. All who have had to do with the Sultan know 


that he is to all intents and purposes his own Minister — 


and that the influence of his official advisers is habitually 
suspected by him. The influence of a trusted privy 
counsellor was accordingly all the greater and if His 
Majesty allowed himself to be guided by any one it was 
by the deceased First Secretary, who for ten years shared 
the unceasing labours of his Sovereign for the well-being 
of the Empire. It is unlikely that any successor will at 
once inherit so full a confidence, but he will at any rate 
succeed to an unique opportunity of acquiring it. 





Our French correspondent writes:—‘I have had an 
opportunity of discussing the alleged rapprochement between 
England and Russia with a former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whose return to the Quai d’ Orsay is only a question 
of time. For reasons which I cannot disclose without 
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revealing his identity—my not doing so was the condition 
of our conversation—he was not disposed at first to be 
communicative, but in the end he made one or two 
interesting admissions. He asserted, for instance, that 
any agreement that may have been arrived at between 
London and St. Petersburg was concluded without any 
intimation having been given the French Government by 
the Russian of what was on foot. Without going so far 
as to admit that French diplomacy regarded this method 
of proceeding as a slight my informant let fall that M. 
Hanotaux would have been better pleased had he been 
officially informed of the negotiations. 





‘After some rather conventional remarks to the effect 
that France could only rejoice to see England and Russia 
on good terms, the ex-Minister pointed out that it would 
not be difficult or unreasonable to argue that his country 
might hope to derive definite advantage from an Anglo- 
Russian entente. It was to be expected for example that 
any arrangement of the kind would cause much searching 
of heart at Rome, and even prove to be the first step 
towards the ultimate secession of Italy from the Triple 
Alliance. There followed a sentence expressing the 
opinion that the evacuation of Egypt might be hastened 
by a better understanding between England and France. 
From the French point of view this is of course a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired, but it may be that it would 
not recommend itself so entirely to the statesman on 
whom Mr, Gladstone’s mantle has fallen—awry. 





‘ From a different and most authoritative source, I have 
two other items of importance respecting the relations 
between England, France and Russia. It has been said 
that the foundations of the rapprochement between Eng- 
land and Russia were laid during the visit of the present 
Czar, the then Cesarewitch, to the former country. This 
is correct, but I can add that the pourparlers begun at the 
time in question were entered upon by those who acted 
for England, with a full knowledge of the approaching 
and inevitable fatal termination of the Czar’s illness ; the 
fact being that through special circumstances the Foreign 
Office was better informed of the progress and aware earlier 
of the unavoidable end of the malady of Alexander III. 
than any chancellerie in Europe. Further, so far from the 
notification of the Anglo-Russian enfente having tended as 
yet to improve the relations between England and France, 
it is a fact that the negotiations between the two countries, 
on various matters in course of settlement, have come quile 
recently to a standstill, owing to the attitude ostensibly 
friendly, but covertly hostile of the Quai d’Orsay. 





‘Tue sentence of fourteen months’ imprisonment passed 
on the French officer, Captain Romani, arrested on Italian 
territory as a spy, has caused immense irritation here. The 
case was heard in camerd, so that it is impossible to 
determine the points ; but Captain Romani was undoubtedly 
in uniform at the time of his capture—a fact that argues 
either in favour of his innocence or of his foolhardiness. 
Apart from the bad blood that the incident has bred, it 
has strengthened the agitation in favour of replacing by 
civil “spies” the officers hitherto told off “for service 
abroad.” It has also procured us the treat of several 
dithyrambic disquisitions on the transcendental patriotism 
of the Frenchman who pries into other people’s military 
secrets and the unutterable ignominy of the Italian, 
German, or other barbarians, who seek to pay these patriots 
back in their own coin. 
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‘Bismarck once declared that in France political ques- 
tions and especially questions of external policy are decided 
by a set of considerations to which he gave the name of 
“les impondérables,’ meaning on any other than practical 
grounds. The voting by the Chamber of the Madagascar 
expedition is fresh confirmation of these words. We are 
going to Tananariva not because we want to go there or 
have any interest in going there, but because we have 
been “ cheeked”’ by the Hovas and the national honour is 
supposed to be at stake, 





‘ L’HONNEUR parle, il suffit, ce sont 14 nos oracles! It is 
magnificent, but it is not the struggle-for-lif. In the final 
debate M. de Vogiié hit the nail on the head by declaring 
roundly that we do not know how to colonise, and possess 
indeed no colonies in any rational sense of the word: 
merely certain dépoloirs for State-paid functionaries, nine 
out of ten of whom are not worth their salt. 


‘I nave often had occasion to note of late a reviving 
veneration for the political doctrines of Gambetta, An 
important banquet in memory of the deceased statesman 
took place early in the week under the presidency, it is 
almost needless to say, of M. Spuller. I cannot deal at 
any length with the speeches made on this occasion, but 
will only say that the Republicans opposed to Socialism 
seem more and more inclined to group themselves round 
the political creed to which Gambetta has given his name, 
In conclusion, I must allude to a defeat, trivial but 
significant, sustained in the Chamber by M. Méline, the 
champion of Protection. This is one of a succession of 
signs that our politicians are lending their ear to the 
counsels of Fair Trade.’ 


Amoncst the announcements of Messrs. Digby Long and 
Company is Jrish Stew by Mr. J. J. Moran who has Leen 
called the ‘Barrie cf Ireland,’ and the creator of an 
‘Irish Thrums.’ An interesting experiment in cheap 
editions of books of travel and adventure is being made 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Compny who are making a 
good beginning with Stanley’s How I Found Livingstone 
and Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp. 





Yer another experiment in magazines is to be tried by 
Messrs. Ward Lock and Bowden who will bring out the 
first number of the Windsor Magazine on 12th December. 
Amongst the contributors whose services have been 
secured are some, notably Mr. Henry Seton Merriman 
and Mr. Morrison, whom the readers of tle National 
Observer have learned to appreciate for many a month and 
year. Others of the company are Mr. Guy Boothby, ‘ the 
Australian Kipling, Mr. Coulson Kernahan and Mr, 
H. D. Lowry; and the contingent of artists is strong, 
We bid the new venture a hearty welcome. This weary 
world is ready to accept any number of cheerful and well 
constructed stories. 


ON ARRANGE MIEUX CES AFFAIRES LA-BAS 


Tue kindly satirist that goes 

And lectures freely on the nations, 
That illustrates in easy prose 

Their little ways and occupations, 
Has let the public into all 
The secrets of the jaded Gaul. 


Yet long ago we learned so well 

One feature native to our neighbours, 
That even Mr. Max O’Rell 

Might spare in this respect his labours, 
I mean the sweet unconsciousness 
Of humour in the Paris press. 
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They have, we know, a talent for 
Orthography in foreign titles, 
Likewise a knowledge of /e sport 
Inherent in their very vitals ; 
But other topics there are none 
To touch ‘ perfidious Albion.’ 


Our children, whether trained to be 
Civilians, subalterns, or middies, 
Are taught to cherish, comme on dit, 

Their fathers’ fame for mala fides ; 
We spend our lives in thinking how 
To batter Frenchmen on the brow. 


They tell us how Sir Harcourt came, 
Came venire a terre from over ocean, 
With rigid chins and eyes aflame, 
To back milord of Roseb’ry’s motion 
For levelling the sudden lance 
Against the guileless breast of France ; 


Because the Chamber, hungry still 
For honour's quest in ferra nova 

Was bringing in a harmless Bill 
To spank the bellicocious Hova, 

And ultimately stuff the fists 

Of brutal British colonists. 


And now the patriotic Press, 
Crusading heirs of Holy Lewis, 
Pourtray with sanguinary stress 
Our infamous designs on Suez, 
For we have sworn to stand at bay 
And dam the common water-way. 


And if by dint of luck perhaps, 

And aided by the nimble Lascar, 
They rush the gauntlet of our traps 
And run amuck to Madagascar, 
Worse things await them, seeing we 

Are piedged to deeper devilry. 


A picked array of sporting lights, 
Blasés with bowling over pheasants, 
Have bought the covert-shooting rights 

And banded with the local peasants, 
And purpose, sitting in the grass, 
To pot the army as they pass. 


Lord knoweth how the papers get 
This gift of fabricating rumour, 

Or why they haven't learnt as yet 
The barest elements of humour— 

Dear Daudet, raciest romancer, 

Do come and let us have the answer ! 


O.S. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE SOCIALISTS 


HE strong sense of the Duke of Devonshire is 
peculiarly well qualified to deal with the policy of 

the Ministry and its present position. Strong sense is 
a quality rarely found except in company with intel- 
lectual honesty, and, as it happens, honesty when even 
far less enlightened by intelligence than is the case 
with the Duke, is precisely what is wanted to deal with 
‘a more or less protracted electioneering manceuvre.’ 
The Ministry has taken upon itself to prove to us all 
that it has no policy if the word means, as has been 
generally supposed, a definitely laid scheme for carry- 


ing out definite principles. It not only does not know 
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how it is going to attack the House of Lords, but it 
cannot tell us why. Lord Rosebery has one set of 
reasons, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bryce have another. 
Sir C. Dilke has explained at Tunstall that he agrees 
with Messrs. Bryce and Asquith, and does not think 
the Liberal party can confidently go to the polls with 
so half-hearted leader as Lord Rosebery. These very 
smart gentlemen have in fact not mastered the elemen- 
tary practical lesson that though it may not in certain 
circumstances greatly matter what a Cabinet says, it is 
most essential that all the different members should say 
the same thing. By keeping to the general proposition 
that something undefined must be done to the Lords, 
they would at least have escaped the discredit of show- 
ing that they are at sixes and sevens among themselves 
as to the ‘tremendous’ task they have deliberately 
undertaken, 

The Duke of Devonshire explained to his hearers at 
Barnstaple how the dissensions among Ministers go 
to prove the perfect dishonesty of the electionecring 
manceuvre which now constitutes their whole policy. 
Their attack on the Lords, or rather their decision 
that an attack ought to be made, is not the result of 
conviction. It is a mere stratagem to conceal the fact that 
they cannot keep the promises which they lavished when 
they were seeking office. They have, as the Dukeof Devon- 
shire put it, loaded a great gun full of missiles, but they 
have no powder. Now they are engaged ina gambling 
venture in the hopes of securing the majority which 
is typified by the powder of the Duke’s metaphor. 
In his own contemptuous phrase the country is asked 
to make a revolution in the interests of a handful of 
discontented politicians. For this disreputable purpose 
it is called upon to agree to the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the ‘moderate reform which experience 
shows to be safe. In a very forcible passage at 
the end of his speech the Duke of Devonshire 
dwelt on the danger which menaces all prospects of 
moderate reform. The Ministry have done their best 
to stop all legislation by their desperate effort to sub- 
ordinate the interests of the country to their own chance 
of continuing in office. But there is a peril behind this 
of an even more serious character. The Ministry's 
schemes of themselves can only cause delay. But at 
the back of the Cabinet is a force on which it is largely 
dependent, and which may well gain power sufficient to 
impose upon us the necessity of fighting a revolutionary 
movement of a very different kind from the trumpery 
sham invented by Ministry. The Duke of Devonshire. 
drew a most ingenious and undeniably forcible parallel 
between the proved influence of the Irish members on 
Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, and the pro- 
bable effect of the pressure likely to be put by the new 
New Unionism on the convictions, so-called, of Ministers. 
None of these discontented politicians has committed 
himself against the opinions which triumphed in the last 
‘Trade Union Congress one-half so emphatically as Mr. 
Gladstone declared himse!f against the party which 
was marching through rapine to the disintegration of 
the Empire. Yet the presence of as many Nationalist 


members in the House of Commons as was sufficient to 
deprive him of a safe and sweeping majority was enough 
to convert the ‘revered leader’ to the exact reverse of 
the opinions he had avowed till then. Who will answer 
for it that a flying squadron of New Unionists would 
prove less able to persuade Mr, Gladstone’s successors ¢ 
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The presence of such a body in the House is far trom 
unlikely. The elements exist there already. A slight 
reinforcement from without, a little application of the 
organisation which has already captured the ‘T’rade 
Union Congress, a favourable circumstance or two, would 
be enough to give solidity to what is already there in 
solution. ‘The flying squadron once formed the effect 
it would have on the opinions of politicians who hold 
office only by humouring each and all of the cliques of 
which their majority is composed may be estimated 
with confidence. They would be found supporting 
doctrines which mean ‘ that every motive of self-interest 
for the exercise of energy, of skill, or of prudence in the 
conduct of industry or cemmerce is to be taken away, 
and that all the great enterprises upon which the 
prosperity of this country depends are to be handed 
over to State or municipal control.’ There is nothing 
which the Cabinet of office-seekers has as yet shown 
itself unwilling to swallow—and why then should it 
shrink from this? 


PORT ARTHUR 


HE fall of Port Arthur has been announced by 

many correspondents with considerable variation 
of detail. The turns of the fighting however can be 
left for deliberate discussion, whereas the circumstance 
itself is of supreme and immediate importance. ‘T'rans- 
lated into English equivalents, it means that Ports- 
mouth has been captured by the enemy together with 
a third of the Channel squadron, ‘Thereby the Japanese 
have not only become possessors of much material in 
the shape of guns and ammunition, but they have 
secured a base whence they can organise an advance 
on the capital at leisure. he Mikado’s First Army 
besides is carrying everything before it in Manchuria; 
a success which would correspond to the occupation 
of Yorkshire. ‘There remains Wei-hai-Wei, the 
Devonport of the Chinese Empire, in whose harbour 
is huddled the remnant of the fleet. Isolated 
and indefensible from the Jand side the position 
must surrender to the first serious attack. As for 
ihe accounts of the panic and paralysis at Pekin 
they are perfectly credible. The Chinese can endure, 
but they have not the moral energy to bear up against 
acrushing disaster. Besides Captain von Hanneken’s 
frantic efforts to raise fresh armies, and to throw up 
earthworks would come too late, even were he left un- 
vexed by incompetent colleagues. Pekin lies at the 
mercy of Marshal Oyama, and the sooner the Chinese 
appreciate that fact, the more likely are they to preserve 
their existence as a nation. And the lesson has, we 
presume, been brought home to their circumscribed 
intelligences already. 

China must make peace; and that on the terms 
which the Japanese choose to accept. ‘The suzerainty 
over Korea, which was the pretext for the war, is worth 
haggling about least of all. Nevertheless arrogance 
has become so intolerate a quality with the Court, that 
this very point may be one of the most stubbornly 
contested. Besides the Japanese may copy Europe by 
exacting a Treaty Port as the proceeds of a successful 
campaign. Upon this topic Europe would havea good 
deal to say, and Count Ito would act wisely in 
moderating that item of his demands. It is unsatis- 
factory, by the way, to peruse the letters of corres- 
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pondents from ‘Tokio, with their accounts of the 
astounding self-importance which has come over the 
Parliament. But we presume that the negotiations 
will be concerned chiefly with the amount of the 
indemnity. Provided the Japanese do not insist upon 
an absolutely impossible price, their opponents will act 
suicidally in scrutinising the bill too keenly. <A 
million or two of taels extra would be a ludicrous 
figure upon which to hazard the continuity of the 
Empire. The resources of China are immense, and its 
credit stands fairly high, though, of course, when a 
large sum has to be raised on short notice, the interest 
demanded may be pretty stiff. On that side 
the Japanese will, we trust, see the expediency 
of refraining from pushing matters to an extreme. 
They cannot hope to occupy China for the simple 
reason that they have not men enough. No doubt 
India is held by a handful of English, but there 
the disparity of race acts as an all-powerful factor. 
Failing conquest, the Mikado’s Government will not 
be allowed to overthrow the dynasty without putting 
anything in its place. Some of the European Powers 
may have their private views as to the future of China, 
but none is prepared to take the tremendous responsi- 
bility of leaving the concert at present. Altogether a 
settlement seems quite within the bounds of possibility, 
even with allowance made for the pride of the Chinese 
Court and the conceit of the Japanese Parliament. 

The telegrams indicate that definite overtures have 
been made by the ‘Tsung-li-Yamen, and that the 
American Ministers at Pekin and Tokio are exercising 
their good offices. Li-Hung-Chang, too, appears to 
have sent an envoy on his own account; and that 
sinister old man, smarting under a sense of disgrace, 
might work a prodigious amount of mischief. How- 
ever, Count Ito, we gather, has refused to receive his 
communications, and thus the situation has been 
delivered from one disturbing element. With regard 
to the progress of negotiations, we feel constrained 
to remark, that if Sunday’s papers were right in 
announcing an absolute rupture, Thursday's err in 
declaring that the arrangement of details is progressing 
favourably. Nevertheless, we may take it that the 
correspondents are not simply romancing, since the 
news of American mediation receives confirmation from 
Washington. On the whole, no Government is better 
fitted than the United States to play the part of honest 
broker in this Eastern dispute. Lord Rosebery’s 
attempt miscarried, partly because it was altogether 
premature, and partly because international animosities 
were not taken into account. Now the fall of Port 
Arthur is decisive, whereas the battle of the Yalu was 
not ; and the United States are in the happy position 
of standing outside European jealousies. To the 
Americans, too, was due the opening of Japan to 
Western intercourse ; and as it implied machine-guns 
among its blessings, Japan has no cause to regret the 
departure. Mr. Gresham, the American Secretary, 
therefore, is intervening with the best wishes of most 
of the Powers concerned, though some of them may be 
influenced by an unholy delight because another seems 
likely to succeed where a British Minister has failed. 
Be that as it may, the termination of the war would be 
cheaply purchased even at the expense of our national 
self-esteem, which, after all, has not been wounded 
beyond hope of recovery. 
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GUSH ABOUT THE NAVY 


HE Navy is the concern of all of us, but it is not 
everybody's business to administer the Navy. 
The distinction is quite obvious and easy to understand. 
Moreover, it is very necessary to be observed. We are 
all quite conscious of the value of the services rendered 
to Her Majesty’s subjects by the Channel Squadron. 
We are even persuaded that we have some claim to 
insist that it shall be kept in an efficient condition. 
But it does not follow, as most people will allow on 
being appealed to for an opinion, that any one of the 
lieges who happens to be persuaded that the efficiency 
of this force is not what it ought to be, is on that 
account to present himself on board H.M.S. Octopus, 
in Arosa Bay, and insist upon taking command of 
the watch. A short way would be taken with any 
such misguided man. Possibly he would be reminded 
of the County Councillor and the Fire Engine. 
Yet if the distinction which we have endeavoured to 
point out, simple as it is, had been kept in mind by 
various well-meaning persons who have contributed 
letters for the last few weeks to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
they and the spirited paper which has given the hospi- 
tality of its columns would have abstained from running 
into jan absurdity. It may be very patriotic to be 
anxious about the strength of the Navy, and eminently 
patriotic to be prepared to pay for an increase of its 
force, but it is none the less childish to propose to do 
the work by raising a public subscription and 
making a present of it to the Admiralty—which is 
what has been proposed. No amount of gushing 
emotion, patriotic or other, will prevent nonsensical 
proposals from being nonsense—and that is what this 
call for a ‘Navy League’ is, and nothing else. One 
wonders what notion the extraordinary people who join 
in a boom of this kind have formed to themselves of 
the way in which the affairs of the country are con- 
ducted. There is even something else they have not 
stopped to consider, and it is the nature of a public 
subscription. The sum so raised for the army in the 
Crimea, the greatest thing of its kind ever done, would 
barely have paid for a first-class battle-ship, certainly 
not for asquadron. And this money was collected at 
a time of profound national excitement. If the mem- 
bers of the League seriously think that the nation is 
as deeply moved by the weakness of the Navy as it was 
by the condition of the troops in the Crimea, they are 
under an entire delusion. Is it possible too, that any 
son of Adam is so ‘ weak in his intellectuals ° (to use an 
excellent old phrase) as not to see that if the country were 
moved, it would be fifty thousand times easier, and more 
rapid, to raise the money needed by the old method of 
votes in Parliament ? ‘Then supposing that the League 
has raised some money, how does it propose to compel 
the Government to take it? Is it to be paid as ‘ con- 
science money?’ Indeed, a tolerably long string of 
questions might be asked about what is likely to happen 
when the Ieague comes with its millions in its hand 
to Whitehall: What guarantee, for example, could it 
have that the money would be spent according to its 
wish, and how could it be sure that a popularity- 
hunting Chancellor of the Exchequer would not simply 
remit taxes in proportion? But my Lords will wait 
long before they see a deputation bearing the millions 
of the Navy League. 


[Iecember ], 1894 


GEMS OF AN L.C.C. DEBATE y 
F course the debate in the London County Council 
on the Farrer-Courtney Report ended in a vote cf 
approval. No caucus either on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic is better coopered than the majority 
of that body; and since the Courtney-Farrer Report 
would give to it the utmost of its heart’s desire—(or 
all except a police-force, fifteen thousand strong, which 
might be directed to fraternise with the People on 
occasion)—why should it not be satisfied? Sir John 
Lubbock’s amendment, had it been accepted, would 
have dashed the Progressives’ hope of ‘bossing’ the whole 
of London, and of keeping it bossed in the obvious and 
customary way. It isa simple and an easy way. You 
get command of the rates over the whole vast area; 
distinctly what is intended here. At the same time, 
gathering supreme control into your hands, you become 
the immediate wage-payer of an enormous number 
of persons; especially if you are your own builder, 
embark in the fire-insurance business ‘run all tram- 
ways, supply workman’s dwelling:, set up lodging- 
houses, keep pewnbrokers’ shops all over the town, 
carry on public-houses, slaughter-houses and the like, 
besides managing the water and gas supply for a 
hundred and twenty square miles of houses. All this 
is done or proposed already, and what it means in wage- 
dispensing is obvious at once. Well, having command 
of the rates, your feelings prompt you to spend them 
altruistically in the labour-market from which you 
draw so largely ; the labour-market responds with votes, 
enthusiastic meetings, or monster demonstrations as 
the case may require, and there you are! Why, then, 
should any Progressive in the Council support a 
Lubbock who would spoil this precious prospect of a 
hallelujah Tammany? None did so at Tuesday's 
meeting in Spring Gardens, of course; but yet Sir 

John Lubbock’s debate brought excellent results. 

Chief amongst these were one or two significant 
admissions and as many audacious assertions. Speak- 
ing of the Commissioners’ Report, Mr. Charles Harrison, 
Vice-Chairman of the Council, is reported to have used 
these words : ‘There was no suggestion that there should 
be any taking away of the property of the City Cor- 
poration. ‘The proposed reform of the constitution of 
the Corporation did not strip that body of one iota of 
its property or historical institutions and associations.’ 
On the presumption that Mr. Harrison has read the 
Report, and that he is familiar with the meaning of | 
English in its plainest terms, only one answer befits 
this statement. Nothing that ever was heard in a 
running-down case, or from the dock in the Old Bailey, 
was less like the truth. For (on the assumption above 
stated) Mr. Harrison is aware of these lines in the 
Report, following a specification of certain estates and 
revenues belonging to the Old City: ‘We think that 
the whole of these estates should be transferred to the 
new Corporation.’ And again: ‘It might be conven- 
ient to leave to the Old City some, at least, of its present 
buildings and offices:’ some of them, observe. But 
‘ the Guildhall, with its library and museum, the Mansion 
House,’ with the Guildhall School of Music and other 
institutions, ‘would be naturally transferred to the new 
Corporation.’ With these words before him, and many 
more to the same effect, the Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council stands up and swears that the 
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Commissioners do not even suggest that there should 
be any taking away of the property of the City Cor- 
poration! And, not content with that indescribable 
assertion, he goes on to say that, not only is the City 
Corporation left with every atom of its property, but it 
is not to lose ‘ one iota of its historical institutions and 
associations.’ Its property is untouched, its dignities 
are unassailed. Yet the Report—and about this there 
cannot be any question—has this specific statement 
amongst others of a like kind: The head of the 
City Corporation is no longer to be Lord Mayor, 
and no longer to have the credit of ‘entertaining and 
conferring the Freedom of the City of London upon, 
and of making presentations to distinguished persons.’ 
The honour of conferring honour, an honour which is 
the growth of centuries of honour—that is one thing 
to be taken away. And then the Commissioners 
particularly call attention to the circumstance that 
‘among the privileges which would be transferred, 
should our recommendation be approved, is the right 
of special access of the Corporation to the Sovereign, 
aud of the presentation of petitions at the bar of the 
House of Commons.’ Yet, though these singular 
privileges are to be ‘transferred’ from the City Cor- 
poration to the County Council, and though the County 
Council is to reign at the Guildhall and the Mansion 
House, the City Corporation will lose no ‘iota of its 
historical institutions and associations.’ So says the 
Vice-Chairman of the County Council ; and we hear him 
add under his breath, ‘ Radical papers, please copy ! ’ 

Assuming Mr. Charles Harrison to be correctly 
reported, we should very much like an answer to the 
following question. What does an enlightened People 
think of the quality of his statements? We fancy we 
know what would have been said of them in the coarse 
and ignorant old days before Board Schools were in- 
vented, but what appearance do they make in the eyes 
of an educated people? Are they liked? Do they 
inspire trust? Are they regarded as guarantees for a 
frank and open system of government ? 

The admissions of the Progressives in the Council 
also claim attention. We like Mr. A. Arnold when he 
protests against the suggestion that members of the 
County Council shall be ea-officto members of the local 
boards. It shows that Mr. Arnold’s conscience is 
touched by a proposal for playing a Vatican game with 
these local boards; Vatican game, we say, because the 
device of putting a Council man upon every local 
board is so very like the old papal way of placing a 
legate in every distant Court to watch, report, pull 
strings, and overawe. If that ingenuous idea was not put 
into the Commissioners’ heads by the Council, we shall 
think still less of the Commissioners. And it should be 
marked as another illustration of the extraordinary way 
in which the authority of the local boards is to be 
strengthened! Last week the Deputy-Chairman made 
a yet more direct admission on the same important 
point. He said ‘he could not agree that the Report in 
any way pointed out that the reform of London govern- 
ment depended on a re-arrangement of areas of local 
administration, and on a repartition of functions between 
the central and local authorities with a view to enlarging 
the powers of the local bodies.’ Certainly not. It is 
distinctly provided that those powers shall be diminished. 
This week, Lord Monkswell, another Progressive, was 
even more candid than the Deputy-Chairman, ‘I 
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hold,’ he said, ‘that we should make the subordinate 
authorities as powerful as they could be consistently 
with our having a thorough grip over the whole of 
London!’ And now ‘the subordinate authorities’ 
know exactly what is intended by the County Council, 
and provided by the Farrer-Courtney Report. And they 
should ask themselves betimes how subordinate they 
are likely to become in the ‘thorough grip’ of the 
London County Council. Are they really inclined tg 
give any Council that chance ? 


A FRENCH SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 


HE most casual reader of the French newspapers, 
or even the columns of our own dailies devoted 
to French affairs, must have been struck by the extra- 
ordinary number of scandals that for some years past 
have cropped up in quick succession across the Channel. 
At the present moment Paris is concerned with 
Madagascar, the new Czar, or the Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement, far less than with a batch of unsavoury 
incidents more or less enveloped in mystery, and proper 
in consequence to give rise to the sensational disclo- 
sures and perfidious insinuations for which the badauds 
of the Boulevards have such an insatiable appetite. 
These various discreditable occurrences are not in 
themselves of the first importance ; are indeed, for the 
most part, of purely local interest. The treachery of a 
Dreyfus, the malpractices of a dishonest military 
contractor, the arrest of a couple of presumed spies, 
the blackmailing exploits of a few disreputable jour- 
nalists, would seem to be events devoid of special 
significance. In a country where public opinion was 
in a healthy state, such sorry matter would receive but 
passing and contemptuous attention. In Paris, on the 
contrary, a scandal must be made the most of. The 
more people who, by hook or by crook, can be in- 
volved in it, with or without the slightest justification, 
the better. The simplest facts are cunningly distorted, 
the pettiest incidents magnified beyond recognition, 
the most gratuitous conclusions drawn from the most 
astounding assertions. How great is the evil will not 
readily be .believed by those who have no special 
occasion to study the epidemic of scandal-mongering. 
Yet certain aspects of the question are of very con- 
siderable interest, if only @ titre de curiosité. 

The symptoms of the disease are most apparent, of 
course, in the Parisian Press. Of the leading articles 
that find daily the greatest number of readers from 
Monmartre to Mont Parnasse an extraordinary propor- 
tion may be described adequately as mere essays in 
scurrility. In one notable case, that of Henri Roche- 
fort, these undiluted libels are redeemed—if it be 
allowed that there can be any question of redemption— 
by their exceptional wittiness. Rochefort’s conception 
of political journalism is simple if indefensible. He 
makes it his mission to cover his adversaries with 
contempt. To effect his purpose he will go to any 
lengths. Any stick is good enough in his opinion with 
which to beat the personages whom he would not for a 
moment hesitate to describe as dogs. As a rule he 
wields his cudgels with a very pretty grace, but with 
supreme indifference as to whether the stripes he 
administers are merited. He is equally careless as to 
where he hits his victim: in the face or behind the 
fifth rib, it is all one. If he is to be believed, the men 
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at present in power in France are the veriest pack of 
scoundrels that ever deserved to fill a gaol. It is 
incontestable that he ruined the career of a former 
Prime Minister by the gentle process of constantly 
reiterating that he was a thief and a murderer. We 
believe that this statesman is the only assassin on his 
list, but picking and stealing are on his showing the 
péché mignon of every Opportunist. Any allegation is 
good enough for his purpose provided it accuses his 
enemy of a sufficient enormity. ‘The miracle is that his 
diatribes are taken seriously. ‘Their grotesque exagge- 
ration should be enough to deprive them of any c¢ffect, 
but they are swallowed comme du petit lait by tens of 
thousands of readers. The same polemical method is 
adopted with less art but equal insolence by Edouard 
Drumont. Journalism in the eyes of this notorious 
individual consists in the rabid vilification of your 
political antagonist and in nothing else. Cock-and-bull 
accusations unsupported by a tittle of proof, or even in 
glaring contradiction with known facts, accompanied by 
comments as fantastic as the fabrications on which they 
are based, are the stock-in-trade of this portentous 
scribe. Both he and Rochefort count a legion of 
imitators who infest the less responsible Press. ‘These 
minor fry are at least as venomous as, if less skilful 
than, their prototypes. ‘Tiros in the art of abuse their 
most usua], because most convenient, weapon is the lie 
naked and unadorned. For these gentry a good 
serviceable scandal is very manna from Heaven. An 
occurrence of the kind serves them as a peg on which to 
hang their falsehoods. They nurse a scandal with the 
same solicitude as an honest man would a reputation. 
The result is the incredible prominence given tc-day 
in France to every trumpery incident of a more or less 
disgraceful character and the perpetual ascribing of 
cvery act of F’rench public men to the basest motives, 
To cite the most recent case in point, several Parisian 
papers have been at pains to explain to their readers 
that the real reason of the expedition to Madagascar is 
the desire on the part of the Government to come to 
the rescue of a well-known banking establishment to 
whom the Hovas are alleged to be in debt. Itis strange 
that a people, who are credited, and in a measure 
rightly, with having the national honour keenly at 
heart, should have developed so preposterous a mania 
for fouling their own nest. 


THE RACING SEASON 


ERHAPS the general public has had more than its 

fair share of fun out of the turf during the last 

six months. A _ statesman of moderate eminence 
remarked after the Eclipse Stakes that he supposed 
Isinglass would win the Derby of 1895, seeing that he 
had already beaten the year’s winner twice. ‘Or do 
you think,’ he added, ‘that some other two-year-old 
will turn out better than Isinglass?’ When he was 
told that Isinglass had already won a Derby, he could 
only say, ‘ Dear me, dear me, do you know I saw that 
Derby. Very hot day, I remember. I always go to 
the Derby asa protest against the amount of work we 
have to get through in the Commons. But I always 
forget the names of the animals.” Now,a man who 
cin set down a race-horse as an animal and no more 
deserves to be smothered or shot or pickled in hot oil. 
But this moderately eminent statesman’s case is no 
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worse than Mr. Stead’s, no worse than the case of 
thousands who always vote Radical, and never till last 
May heard of a race which they take to be named 
after the constituency that honours Sir William 
Harcourt, or the constituency that Sir William Har- 
court honours—we forget which. ‘here is a supersti- 
tion amongst some savage tribes that when a man-child 
is born into the world a brute of the same token is also 
born, and the fortunes of the pair are so interlinked, 
that if harm befall the one the other suffers as well. 
When Ladas was beginning to be talked about, Lord 
Rosebery was on the point of becoming known to the 
world. He had a cloistered, fugitive reputation. When 
Lord Rosebery was at the zenith of his fame—or, to 
be more charitable, let us say at the zenith of Sir 
William Harcourt’s fame—Ladas had won the Derby. 
Within a few weeks Isinglass, a horse owned by a Tory, 
had taught Ladas to know his place, to be the second, 
not the first. And the rest of the parallel need not be 
worked out. 

Racing men abhor dates. They like to speak of 
Ascot week, or the First October week, as ecclesiastically 
minded persons speak of Whitsuntide or the vigil of 
asaint ; and they recall one year and another by naming 
the best known horse of that year. 1894 will be attri- 
buted to Ladas, though Isinglass is the worthier of the 
pair. The colt by Hampton out of Illuminata, named 
after Lord Rosebery’s first race-horse, who was last for 
the Derby of ’69 in a field of twenty-two, was unbeaten 
as a two-year-old. After a stupidly-run race he carried 
off the Two Thousand from Matchbox, whose two-year- 
old form was as good as his own; won the Newmarket 
Stakes, and carried off the Derby again from Matchbox, 
after a race in which Matchbox had to make his own 
running. The fact that he was owned by the Premier 
thrust him into an ill merited popularity. More non- 
sense was written and said about him than about any 
horse we remember, except perhaps that arch-impostor, 
The Baron. We were glad of his popularity, however, 
for it recalled the days when the country was governed, 
as the proverb went, from Newmarket. Ladas met 
Isinglass in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, worth 
£10,000, at the Newmarket July Meeting. ‘I’he race 
was so run that his stamina was tried, Priestholme 
making a very hot pace. Isinglass won, a head from 
Bullingdon, who had run nowhere in the Derby, Ladas 
being third. Bullingdon’s' place was inexplicable, and 
as the horse is since dead the form is hard to estimate. 
We suppose, however, that Bullingdon, who performed 
erratically as a two-year-old, tried or not as his mood 
suited. Ladas was excused on the ground that he had 
the toothache. It is curious, by the way, that dental 
troubles should be so prevalent among race-horses. 
‘There must be some physiological explanation of the 
fact. In the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Ladas again 
met Isinglass, and again was beaten after a similar but 
severer race, and by a less distance, which we attribute 
to the fact that Isinglass is a sluggish horse, who keeps 
with his field, and never makes his effort till the last 
moment. lLadas’s running was good enough to make 
him favourite for the Doncaster St. Leger, where he 
was beaten by Throstle, who had run fourth in the 
Eclipse Stakes, and, having bolted in her trial, was sup- 
posed to have no chance. She was four times beaten 

in the race, according to Mornington Cannon, who rode 
her; but when he saw that Ladas had beaten Matchbox, 
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he thought the mare might have a chance, Ladas tired 
jn the last two hundred yards of the longest course he 
had tried, and Throstle, who stays magnificently, won 
with apparent ease. She failed to beat Isinglass in the 
Jockey Club Stakes—the third prize of £10,000 that 
he has won this year—and she also failed over a much 
shorter course at Sandown to beat either Best Man or 
Avington, two wonderfully improved four-year-olds, 
over a short course. 

The honours of the Year, therefore, rest with 
Isinglass. He has grown handsomer with age, and 
his movement is prettier. Now that Isonomy is 
dead he is the best representative of the breed, and 
after one more year on the turf—a policy we cannot 
commend too highly—he should be worth a fortune 
at the stud. Most of the remaining honours of the 
year go to four-year-olds. True, La Fléche was 
beaten by Ravensbury, Isinglass’s old antagonist, at 
Ascot, but she had beaten Callistrate as she chose 
the day before: and Callistrate’s running in the Prix 
du Conseil Municipa), in the Ceserewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire, would have shown that she still 
retained her form, even if she had not avenged 
herself on Ravensbury. Ravensbury has done too 
much work this year, but after many failures he won 
the Manchester November Handicap last Saturday 
easily enough. Best Man has won thirteen races out 
of fourteen in very good company. Avington has 
been unlucky: again and again he has just failed 
to catch some light-weight on the post. Le Nicham— 
who was placed in Isinglass’s Leger, won the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, and made a terrific endeavour to give 
almost unreasonable weight to Grey Leg in the City 
and Suburban—has gone to the stud, where his Tristan 
blood should prove useful. The experiment of 
mating him with a Hermit mare might well be worth a 
trial. 

The two-year-old form is hopeless: one horse has 
beaten another to fall before him in turn. Lord 
Rosebery’s Sir Visto, who won the Imperial Stakes at 
Sandown, is favourite for next year’s Derby, ‘at what- 
ever price a fool will take,’ and next there is Raconteur, 
by St. Simon out of Plaisanterie, who won the Dewhurst 
after having been beaten by Speedwell in the Middle 
Park Plate. But Saintly, Solaro, and Float are all 
smart, whilst three horses entered for no classic race, 
Whittier, Marco, and Lord Drummond, are said by 
good judges to be the best two-year-olds they have 
seen of late. 

The interest of the last weck’s racing has been 
increased by the struggle between Mornington Cannon 
and Loates for supremacy in jockeyship. Cannon has 
the better judgment. He plans out his race from the 
beginning and rarely makes his effort too soon. He is 
not less daring than Loates, whose riding seems to have 
lost something of its former fire, and who seems to be 
too fond of nursing his horses when he should drive 
them out. We should say that of the pair Loates 
rides very many less seconds than Cannon, who, if he 
fail at all, fails by the shortest of heads. But Loates’s 
light weight tells against as well as for him, since he 
is often set to ride the most thankless brutes. Cannon 
rode 167 winners as against Loates’s 163. But Cannon 
has incomparably the better average, since Loates has 
ridden 115 more races than he. And neither of them 
is an Archer, nor even a Fordham. 
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THE WEARY ERIE STORY 


ok years the Erie Railroad has been a byword in 

American railway history, yet the omnivorous British 
investor has never wholly lost faith in it. When twenty- 
two years ago the unlamented Jay Gould replaced in the 
Erie coffers nearly ten million dollars which he and his 
friend Fisk had stolen, it was thought that the evil period 
of Erie history was over, and that after this wonderful 
renunciation on the part of those who robbed the road it 
would certainly prosper. Alas for these fond anticipations, 
there have been three separate defaults since honest 
management was inaugurated, a regular cycle of nine 
years seeming to occur in Erie affairs. As a result of the 
1874 and 1885 defaults the capital account was loaded 
with fresh blocks of bonds to represent unpaid interest, 
some sixteen million dollars being thus added to the 


‘burdens of the road. Default again occurred in July last 


year when, in accordance with the vicious practice which 
prevails in America, the courts appointed as receivers the 
very men who had managed the property and had failed 
to'’make it pay. It is only fair to add that in this 
instance there was no suggestion of incapacity or rapacity 
on the part of President King and Mr. J. G. McCullough, 
his colleague, the line having been well cared for and 
respectably worked by them. The cause of the road's 
insolvency was the fact that in the 1878 reorganisation no 
sufficient provision was made for the supply of new capital 
to spend on permanent improvements, while the charges 
were put at so high a figure that the revenue could not 
both meet them and stand the strain of ‘betterment’ 
expenditure. 

At the beginning of this year the receivers and directors, 
working with the eminent firm of Drexel, Morgan and Co., 
produced a scheme for restoring the Erie railroad to a 
state of solvency. The main feature of this plan was the 
creation of a‘ blanket’ second mortgage of $70,000,000 
bearing 5 per cent, interest, of which $44,741,600 was to 
be devoted to replacing existing bonds junior to the First 
Consolidated Mortgage. These liens represented charges 
of $2,534,600 a year, while the new bonds would require 
only $2,207,030, an appreciable saving being thus effected. 
But this economy was really illusory, for the holders of the 
bonds affected {were to be compelled to subscribe for 
$9.915,200 of the new issue in order to extinguish the 
floating debt which amounts to nearly that figure. Thus, 
while an apparent saving of $327,000 in annual charges 
was promised a new burden of $495,700 was created. In 
addition some fifteen and a half millions of the new second 
mortgage bonds were to be at the disposal of the manage- 
ment for construction and improvements, to be spent at 
the rate of not more than a million a year, On the basis 
of the 1892-3 Report the interest prior to the second 
mortgage worked out at about $2,112,400 and the rentals 
at about $2,500,000, while in the first year after reorganisa- 
tion had been carried out on the plan specified the second 
mortgage would have cost $2,752,600, making charges of 
roughly $7,363,000. Now the net earnings of 1892-3 
were $7,192,840, or, with miscellaneous credit, $8,236,750, 
which seemed ample to meet all charges under the scheme. 
But a good deal has happened since then. 

This week the annual meeting of the Erie Company 
was held in New York and the report presented disclosed 
a sorry state of things. Only a meagre summary has 
reached this country by cable, but it suffices to show how 
gravely the basis of the reorganisation scheme has been 
compromised during the year, which ended on September 
30th. The gross receipts were $4,783,730 less than in 
the preceding year, and, in spite of almost heroic 
economies in expenditure, the net revenue has declined 
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$2,184,600. It is obvious, therefore, that with such 
diminished earnings the Erie Railroad could not meet the 
charges entailed by the proposed reorganisation. It is not 
to be expected that there will be no recovery from the 
intense depression of the past year, but it would be folly, 
in view of former experience, to proceed with a scheme 
of reconstruction whose success depends on the realisations 
of mere hopes. Yet Mr. McCullough, one of the receivers, 
says there is no present intention of revising the scheme 
in the light of this year’s earnings. Instead of adapting 
their plan to the circumstances of the road, the receivers 
and directors are going to wait until the earnings 
again come into line with the requirements of the 
scheme, Apparently the egregious folly of the last 
reorganisation is to be repeated, and instead of radically 
revising the fixed charges until they come well within 
the resources of the worst possible year, they are to be 
based on what are considered more normal conditions, 
the risk of renewed default in bad times being thus 
deliberately preserved. By raising the much-needed 
capital largely by an assessment on the shares and partly 
by subscriptions by the junior bondholders, this risk might 
easily be eliminated. For the assessments might be re- 
presented by income bonds, which would share in the 
almost certain future increment inthe revenue. A reduc- 
tion of the millions in the proposed new mortgage would 
virtually bring the shares within bounds of this year’s in- 
come, and were the floating debt discharged by the pro- 
duct of a heavy assessment and a moderate subscription 
from the junior bondholders the Erie might be reorganised, 
with some prospect of permanency in the arrangement, on 
the main lines of the January scheme. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Gaunt’s Club, November 30, 1894, 


My pear Percy, 

We are still wearied with the long accounts (many of 
them written in London) of the Muscovite marriage, and 
some of the so-called news is as stale as ashop egg. For 
instance, weeks ago it was announced in the National 
Observer that the Prince of Wales had accompanied the Prin- 
cess of Wales to Livadia spontaneously, and not by invita- 
tion, Yet this intelligence only reached the Daily Telegraph 
within the past few days. Then again in the N. O, 
it was confidently stated that the Princess would remain 
abroad, while the Heir Apparent and the Duke of York 
would return to England, From letters which I have 
received from Russia it appears that the Prince of Wales, 
though very much gratified by the handsome way in 
which he has been received, is very weary of the ever 
recurring ceremonials in which the most exact etiquette is 
required. His Royal Highness is not of an iron constitu- 
tion, and he will be very glad to quit the country in which 
death and rejoicing have been so strangely blended. 
Next Summer the Czar and his bride are expected in 
England on a visit to the Queen, coming here in their 
yacht from Copenhagen, but the feeble health of the 
Queen of Denmark may at any moment upset their plans, 
My correspondent tells me that it would have been far 
better had the Queen’s mourning wreath been made in 
St. Petersburg. A long journey does not improve the 
appearance of flowers, though, to be sure, the drooping 
condition of blossoms and leaves may not have been wholly 
inappropriate. Moreover, after all they were genuine, 
and gathered at Windsor, a fact which may have added 
to their value. 
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I am sorry to say that the Queen has been again suffer- 
ing from sciatica, owing to the damp condition of the 
country around Windsor, but Her Majesty, despite medical 
advice, has resolutely refused to transfer her Court to 
Osborne, until after the anniversary of the deaths of the 
Prince Consort and the Grand Duchess of Hesse (our 
Princess Alice) on December 14th, when a special service, 
administered by the Bishop of Rochester and the Dean of 
Windsor, will be celebrated at the Frogmore Mausoleum. 
All the available royalties, including the Prince of Wales 
and his daughters, and the Duke and Duchess of York, are 
to be present. 

The rumours, as you probably know, to the effect that 
the German Emperor is intensely annoyed at the supposed 
rapprochement between Great Britain and Russia are quite 
devoid of foundation, and are in the main ‘ feelers ’ thrown 
out from Paris. I can say with every authority that the 
good feeling, which has existed for so many years between 
England and Germany is as strong as, if not stronger than, 
ever, and that the absurd story of the Kaiser resenting his 
being mistaken for an Englishman is only one of those 
canards which periodically take flight from the capital 
of France. The Emperor, on the contrary, is more proud 
of his British Admiral’s uniform than of any other of the 
multifarious costumes which he is privileged to wear, 
He will make his usual visit to Cowes next summer, and I 
hear will probably offer a new prize for competition at the 
R.Y.S. regatta. Any joint action between England and 
Russia in the East would be simply a matter for mutual 
accommodation, distrustfully undertaken and distrustfully 
carried out. Had the Chinese got the better of the fray 
I doubt whether we should have much of this new entente 
cordiale between the Lion and the Bear. 

Apparently Mr. Gladstone has joined the Primrose 
League, for Lord Rosebery’s two daughters have been 
staying at Hawarden. The vitality of the Grand Old 
Mouthpiece is something astonishing, and if a general 
election were to take place to-morrow I should not be 
surprised to find him once more stumping the country. 
He reminds me of an aged gentleman whom I once knew, 
who was passionately fond of melons. He had a dissolute 
grandson, who had expectations, and one day I met this 
youth with an enormous gourd under his arm. He 
informed me that he was going to see his grandsire, ‘ and,’ 
he added, with a knowing wink, ‘this melon is quite 
unripe.’ Some time afterwards I met him, and asked him 
the result of his trip. Tears filled his eyes. I began to 
think that his grandparent had passed away till he cried 
angrily : ‘The old brute ate the whole of the melon, and 
then made me go out into the orchard to pick up the 
walnuts, which he knocked off the trees with his walking- 
stick.’ When my young friend crossed to the other side . 
his aged relative was still devouring melons. 

There was avery goodly gathering at the opening of the 
Grosvenor Club winter season on Wednesday, Captain 
Cleather Gordon having got a well selected company both 
on and off the stage. Two of the chief features of the 
show were the brilliant playing of Mr. Edward Solomon 
and the graceful dancing of Miss Ethel Ross-Selwicke— 
both warmly applauded. 

Introduce a ‘saddlebag’ steak to your Grand Duke, 
who is, you tell me, a gourmet, It is simple, nutritious, 
and succulent. Get a thick steak, slit it up the side, 
leaving a flap; in the vacuum introduce as many oysters 
as it will hold; then sew the steak together with a 
packing-needle and string, and cook slowly. If his 
Highness does not make you a Ritter of the Order of the 
Fryingpan, or whatever be the special decoration bestowed 
on such services, then no longer believe the advice of 


yours ever, Hau (o’ ruze Wynp), 
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ROSEBERY JAM 
} sarmitaetel broadly speaking, has two distinct objects 


—to please and to persuade. This is not to say, 
of course, that there is any hard and fast line between 
the two. You may please in the act of persuading ; and 
you may persuade, or prepare the way for persuading, by 
pleasing. But in the main, and for most of those who 
aim at either of the two objects, the distinction holds 
good, The man with the gift of pleasing speech more 
often than not leaves you unconvinced ; while as to the 
man who is famed for his skill in persuasion everybody 
who has ever frequented law courts knows how much 
pleasure—other than the mere gratification of seeing 
the skilled workman at work in any art or craft—is 
to be got out of him. To listen for a quarter of 
an hour to yonder elderly and renowned gentleman 


in a horse-hair—or is it goat’s-hair?—wig, engaged in. 


making the worse appear to those twelve stolid citizens to 
be the better reason is to come away with a very acute 
consciousness of the distinction. For the elderly and 
renowned one in all probability hums and haws in his 
articulation ; he will certainly halt in his grammar; he 
will most likely change his constructions in mid-sentence 
with a frequency and abruptness which would have 
shocked Thucydides himself. And if he should attempt 
anything like eloquence in his peroration, it will, ten to 
one, be the tawdriest fustian imaginable. Yet though you 
may wonder at the performer or yawn over him, or flee from 
him, you will not laugh at him, if you are wise; for as 
likely as not you may find the laugh turned against you an 
hour or two afterwards by the discovery that the halting 
orator has limped off with a verdict won, in the teeth of 
the evidence, for a client of the shadiest character. Nor 
will he who can distinguish deny that it has been won by 
essentially artistic methods—in so far at least as the 
skilful and delicate adaptation of means to ends may con- 
stitute art. That clumsy-footed oratory has skirted many 
a dangerous pitfall of fact, and traversed lightly many a 
rotten bridge of argument ; those uncouth and grammar- 
less sentences have clothed many a worthless sophism but 
never a dangerous admission ; that blank insensibility to 
the literary value of words has been combined with un- 
erring skill in the selection of such as will best suit the 
advocate’s purpose with the particular tribunal which it is 
his business to cajole. 

Great is the difference between this and the art of the 
orator whose only or whose principal object is to please ; 
and great, proportionally, is the change of oratorical style 
to which Lord Rosebery has been striving with but partial 
success to accustom himself during the last six months, 
The public whom he has disappointed and the critics by 
whom he has been assailed have not perhaps made 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties of the task which 
his sudden elevation to the Premiership has imposed upon 
him, Virtually, he has had to learn a new art and this too 
under the overwhelming disadvantages of a man who had 
been encouraged by his flatterers to believe, and indeed 
was not without some plausible excuse for imagining that 
he was adept at it already. From practising oratory 
as a purely esthetic art having for its sole object the 
pleasure which it produces, he was suddenly called upon to 
employ it as a means to an end—a means not easy to master 
to an end extremely easy to miss, He had to convert a 
pretty plaything at the shortest possible notice into an 
efficient tool and to handle it for the first time in that 
character as though he had been doing nothing else 
all his life. It was as though you were to set a 
juggler upon wood-carving with one of the knives he spins 
and catches so dexterously, and to content yourself with 
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merely warning him not to cut his fingers or spoil the 
work. Now the quality of Lord Rosebery’s work has yet 
to be tested, but we all know that he cut his fingers at 
the very first stroke. It was in his actual debut as Prime 
Minister in the debate on the Address in the House of 
Lords that he delivered himself of the famous declaration 
about the necssity of converting the ‘predominant partner ’ 
to the principle of Home Rule as a condition precedent 
to the embodiment of that principle in legislation. So 
startling was this surrender of the entire Gladstonian 
position that it was not unnaturally thought by many to 
have been intentional and to indicate a fixed resolve 
on Lord Rosebery’s part to bid defiance to his Irish 
masters—a step which would have implied neces- 
sarily either that he was prepared to face and 
indeed to force a dissolution, or else that he contem- 
plated some new combination of parties by which such 
a consequence might be averted. This latter theory 
of course found favour with those who would like the 
game of politics to be more picturesque than it is; but 
like most attributions of policy of the (op fin 
description, it proved to be quite wholly fanciful, A few 
days after the famous utterance its author explained it, 
and it turned out to be the adumbration of no deep-laid 
scheme of policy whatever. It was a blunder pure and 
simple—the blunder of a speaker who had not yet learned 
to use political speech with a Prime Minister’s sensibility 
of its effect on political situation. As this was the first, 
so also was it the worst of Lord Rosebery’s slips. 
Others—not a few—he has made, as notably when he dis- 
credited his promised anti-Lords’ resolution in advance ; 
by his fatal admission of the weakness and consequent 
lack of moral authority which paralyses his party in 
the House of Commons. But with these failures of his in 
the novel art of using words as a weapon of party war: 
fare, we are not for the moment concerned. It is more 
interesting to consider the curious fact, that while he has 
not yet acquired any adequate mastery of the new language, 
he has lost command of the old, 

For that, indeed, is the melancholy truth. The dis- 
comfort of the Prime Minister’s position, the irk of his 
unfitness for the new ré/e for which Fate has cast him, 
has reacted on his oratory all round. In his efferts after 
the unfamiliar art of persuasion, he has lost the once 
familiar art of pleasing. The speaker whose chief attrac» 
tion, in his days of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
was that he could always be trusted to ‘say the right 
thing,’ is now continually stumbling into the wrong one. 
The ‘ purple patches’ of eloquence are not only ill ‘ let 
in’ to the stuff of his speeches, but the purity of the dye 
and the fineness of the texture have deteriorated seriously. 
Or in other words, and to change the metaphor—which, 
let us remind carping critics in advance, is not the same 
thing as mixing it—the famous Rosebery jam is no longer 
compounded of the same sound and wholesome ingre- 
dients as of yore. His wit, his humour, his rhetoric, his 
pleasant bonxhommic of address to his audience, his grace- 
ful impertinence of allusion to his opponents—all have lost 
their familiar charm. Even the compliments, once 
triumphs of urbanity and neatness, are now sometimes 
astonishingly maladroit. It was a slight but a significant 
lapse in tact to have spoken honeyed words to Russia 
at the Guildhall banquet and almost in the next breath 
to have endeavoured to conciliate France by an appeal 
to the memories of an alliance which was directed against 
Russia as the common enemy. These and the like 
mishaps of oratory result but too plainlyfrom the cramped 
and constrained movements of a mind uncomfortable in 
a position which it is nevertheless unable to change. It 
may be to Lord Rosebery’s credit perhaps that this is 
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so. The seasoned party leader—the leader of the Har- 
court type—is less anxiously engrossed in steering clear 
of bogs and pitfalls than is evidently the case with the 
Prime Minister. The Harcourt of politics knows his 
way among the quagmires so much better that he is 
always ready to stop and execute a little graceful 
gymnastic whenever he finds himself on a piece of 


firm ground, Lord Rosebery’s tumbling was at first of 


a different kind, and now he is so nervously anxious to 
avoid that kind in future that he has no_ heart 
for any exhibitions of the other sort. Such at 
least is the effect which his speeches produce on the 
critic who analyses his impressions of them ; the general 
public of course do not analyse theirs. Feelings to the 
man in the street are ultimate facts; a speech to him ws 
what it tastes like, and his relation to the Prime Minister 
therefore is much better expressed by the jam metaphor 


than by any other. He was used to turn to a speech of 


Lord Rosebery’s as to a sort of oratorical ‘ puff’ of dulcet 
savour if of unsubstantial structure, with pastry of the 
lightest covering ‘ preserve’ in abundance. He does not 
find it so now. The preserve is much less plentiful, and 
has lost its sweetness ; the pastry has become heavy. The 
public feel that by Lord Rosebery’s elevation they have 
not gained a new orator of statesmanlike weight and 
authority, while they have lost a most vivacious and enter- 
taining public-speaker of the ‘after-dinner’ order, and 
they resent the loss. This is true even of many who take 
their politics seriously, while as to ‘the general,’ to whom 
serious political oratory is caviare, they would even more 
gladly ‘ go back to the sweets.’ Fate however, ever hurry- 
ing man to new courses, has apparently laid hands upon 
the sweets and ‘cleared them away.’ We confess that we 
are sorry, for the Rosebery jam was a good jam as jams 
go, and anyhow it was a welcome enough change in a diet 
of political oratory nowadays composed so largely of ‘ bread 
and scrape.’ mm, D. T. 


A RUSSIAN ON ALEXANDER III 


i= author of the book L’ Eimpereur Alexandre 111. et son 
Entourage (Paris: pre-dated 1895) is the same who 
has written La Jie Inconnue de Jésus-Christ (1894) —~a kind 
of Buddhist Gospel which he professes to have discovered 
in the Himis cloister, near Leh, in Tibet. A great deal 
of controversy has arisen about this latter work. Learned 
specialists have attacked Mr. Nicholas Notovitcb, who is 
said to be an ex-officer of Cossacks and a newspaper cor- 
respondent, on the ground of want of learning. Many 
have, moreover, charged him openly with downright 
forgery; and an inquiry has consequently been set on foot, 
which is now conducted by the British Joint-Commis- 
sioner on the spot. As it is but fair to await its result, 
we proceed at once to the extraordinary contents of 
Mr. Notovitch’s most recent production, which deals with 
the reign of the two last Czars. 

Perhaps an idea of the author’s views as regards the 
proper foreign policy for Russia may at once be gathered 
from the following passage :—‘ The exploits of Skobeleff 
had completed in a single year the groundwork of assimi- 
lation among populations dwelling near that vast battle- 
field where the Elephant and the Whale must inevitably 
encounter each other. From the Ganges to the Brahma. 
putra, numberless nations, bowed down under English 
rule, were already in eager trepidation, expecting the 
approach of a Saviour.. The face of the world was on 
the point of being changed when the atrocious crime of 
March 1 (the assassination of Alexander II.) threw every- 
thing into doubt, and for the nonce stopped the irresistible 
march of our Army of Liberation, That was, however, an 
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unexpected chance for England's Queen; for if the 
Emperor Alexander II. were still alive, it is very likely 
that Victoria would not adorn herself to-day with the 
boastful title of Empress of India.’ 

So England may thank her star that the Elephant, or 
the Bear, has not yet gobbled up her Asiatic Empire. As 
to the blessings which Mr. Notovitch would like to see 
brought to the oppressed Indian races by the Muscovite 
Liberator, his book contains the amplest possible material. 
He is a worshipper ef Holy Russia, as personified in an 
Autocracy pure and unadulterated. ‘The whole Russian 
nation is comprised in a single man: the Emperor. The 
veneration for him is without limits. Everybody’s 
ambition must simply be to ‘serve faithfully the Will of 
the Master’ (in capitals). 

Then again :—‘ Russia is a people of knights errant, who 
have strayed into the nineteenth century; and every 
Russian has taken as a device his Emperor and his owa 
lady-love. In accordance with this latter gallant custom, 
Mr. Notovitch dedicates his work ‘To a French lady, whom, 
in the manner of chevaliers, he will not name. Unfortu- 
nately, quite unlike the knights of the Middle Ages, he 
falls away from his own chosen standard by indulging in a 
lot of scandal about a great many ladies. As to the 
unnamed ‘ Francaise,’ who, in Mr, Notovitch’s eyes, is ‘ the 
charming and altogether amiable personification of France,’ 
nay, ‘who, in the opinion of all, is France herself, some 
may perhaps be inclined to think that his wonderful Egeria 
is the well-known Parisian lady who, for years, has been 
busy spinning the threads for an alliance between France 
and Russia. 

Mr. Notovitch is a bitter antagonist of the Constitu- 
tional project of Count Loris-Melikoff, which was on the 
eve of being issued when Alexander II. met with his 
sudden death. He approves of the absolutist policy 
counselled by M. Pobiedonostseff on the advent of 
Alexander III. He even boasts of having himself recom- 
mended to Loris-Melikoff a ‘firm perseverance in the 
system of out-and-out repression (répression d oulrance),.’ 
In Despotism alone he sees salvation, At the same time 
he involves himself in the most amusing self-contradictions ; 
for in his manifest desire to give spicy bits of description, 
and to indulge in that médisance which flourishes under all 
despotic governments, he draws such a picture of mal- 
administration, of peculation, of ‘frightful financial dis- 
order,’ of incapacity, of women’s intrigues at Court, in the 
embassies, and in the salons, as to make the reader wonder 
at these beautiful fruits of the irresponsible Will of the 
Master. 

There are whole chapters where at every other page 
we come upon ‘ Talleyrands in petticoats,’ ‘bedrooms con- 
verted into shops where State-secrets are sold,’ ‘ boudoirs 
transformed into Ministerial Cabinets,’ and so forth. One 
of the ambassadors has never been seen sober. A former 
high official in the Ministry of Finances, an old beau in 
the meshes of a voracious beauty, squanders for her some- 
thing like ten million roubles. An honest man is declared 
to be a rare bird in the Russian Administration. In the 
Imperial Palace itself, at the time of Alexander IL., a 
woman's quarrel is said by Mr. Notovitch to have brought 
about a little revolution. Yet, Czardom has ‘a character 
of infallibility stamped upon it’; ‘ Autocracy is the ex- 
pression of the popular will’; and as to Alexander IIL, 
he ‘cannot err; he cannot do so because he must not do 
so. The last statement is somewhat Delphic. 

Here and there it seems as if the writer of the book had 
merely held the pen for various people who inspired him in 
quite an incongruous sense. Hence this confusion and these 
malevolent sketches of personages, the details of which 
run counter to his own theory about the excellence of 
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irresponsible government. There is, however, evidently 
a great deal of chaos in his own head. Thus, in one and 
the same breath, he praises up the ignorant, superstitious, 
besotted mass of Muscovite peasants as the proper basis 
for the Czar’s rule ; and on the other hand, when he comes 
to the reforms wrought under Alexander II., he confesses 
that ‘ the people of the Baltic Provinces, and of Finland, 
were, through their liberal education, more apt to under- 
stand, and better prepared to second, his aims and 
objects.’ 

In spite of the matchless virtues of Autocracy, Mr. 
Notovitch has a great deal to say about ‘our Maintenon, 
namely the Princess Dolgoruki, whom he calls a ‘ concu- 
bine sitting insolently on the steps of the throne. The 
now widowed Empress, whom he defends against the 
charge of being a spendthrift for ruinous pleasures, he 
describes as the heart and soul of the ‘anti-German ten- 
dencies of Alexander III.—tendencies she even drove 
him to accentuate in a hostile sense.’ This policy, Mr. 
Notovitch fully approves. The mere sound of a German 
name, he declares, jars upon a Russian ear. 

As to this country, he wants to ‘strike that proud 
nation less on the other side of the Bosphorus than on the 
banks of the Indus.’ He does not think Afghanistan to 
be the inexpugnable bulwark of the rich plains of Hin- 
dustan ; nor will he believe that England would dare to 
say a word about the Russian claim to the Pamir, ‘lest her 
weakness should be discovered to the Afghans and the 
Indians, A Russian division of cavalry overthrows 
(culbute) the Hindu Kush, traverses the Himalaya, and it 
is all over with English sovereignty in India.’ 

After this easy feat we cannot wonder that Mr. 
Notovitch dissolves the Triple Alliance in a trice. ‘The 
isolation of Prussia, which that profound diplomatist, the 
Empress Dagmar—in harmony, of course, with her 
august consort—has steadily pursued, is Mr. Notovitch’s 
own aim. Russia, France, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Servia, Greece, Montenegro, Belgium, 
Roumania, must coalesce. Germany, or rather Prussia, will 
then be nowhere. Austria will hasten to submit to the 
necessity of approaching Russia. To the ‘Italian 
poltroons, Trieste and Friaul will be offered. Crispi, 
that ‘nerveless marionette,’ will simply collapse. Should 
the Italians, however, persist in their present policy, their 
country wiil once more become ‘a mere geographical 
expression.’ 

Contemplating the rich plains of India from the summit 
of the Hindu Kush, Mr. Notovitch exclaims :—‘ The 
nations, hypnotised, look upon the terrible Russian army 
with a respect mixed with superstitious fear. Woe to 
Central Europe where the enemies of Russia seem to be 
grouped! With our army we must exercise upon the 
world a redoubtable supremacy.’ ‘The other nations have 
waxed old and decrepit. The Czar’s navy, too, will 
soon surpass that of all the European Powers united ; ‘nay, 
even now we can defy each of them at sea.’ So woe to 
England in her own island den! 

Mr, Notovitch, in the true style of the novelist, repeatedly 
gives the literal conversations which took place between 
the members of the Russian Imperial family in the most 
secret intimacy of their own apartments. In the same 
way he details a wonderful ‘Plot of 1891,’ hatched 
between the Triple Alliance and the King of Belgium for 
a sudden attack upon France. Of course, King Leopold 
came over to England to ‘submit to the approval of the 
Queen the treaty he had signed with William Il.’ Mr. 
Notovitch knows the whole plan of campaign, in which 
England, whose Mediterranean fleet was already cruising 
with malice aforethought, had been assigned her own 
part. But Cronstadt and Toulon foiled the nefarious scheme. 
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It is not necessary to proceed further. Oaly we would 
advise the author of this remarkable book, when he treats 
again of matters English, not to speak any more of an 
alliance between Scotland and France that has lasted ‘a 
thousand years,’ nor of ‘ wisth,’ nor of ‘ five o-cloack tea.’ 
When we add that the book has had the misfortune of 
coming out just when Alexander III. was nearing his end, 
and that Mr. Notovitch pleads for a marriage between the 
then Cesarewitch and a Princess of Montenegro, instead of 
with a German Princess, so as to enhance still further the 
glory of true orthodox Slavdom, it will easily be seen that, 
unwittingly, he has ‘ put his foot irto it.’ 


‘FATHER HEALEY’ 


_ gaiety of ‘dear dirty Dublin’ has lately been 
impoverished by the departure of a prime and really 
genuine jester. Not but that he was heartily relished 
here ; but at home he was at his best, amongst those who 
were accustomed to his ‘ ways.’ He was no mere sayer of 
good things, of clever quips ; rathera sort of Irish Sydney 
Smith. With him all was spontaneous and _ instant. 
Without the occasion to stimulate he could do little. He 
was truly a delightful creature, brimming over with fun 
and frolic, giving way to his spirits in a regular crescendo ; 
never falling off, but growing more and more exuberant. 
Over his pleasant, roguish features you saw, as Elia said of 
Dodd the actor, the anticipatory glimmering of the jest 
on its way. He was recherche everywhere. ‘Just been 
lunching with the Marquis of Salisbury, he said the last 
time we met him. It was rich to hear him describe his 
breakfast with the great Minister, now ‘in retreat, and 
who has just completed his ‘Horace.’ He was then 
living in Carlton House Terrace, and had collected a 
strange motley ‘roupe, mostly heterodox and ‘anything- 
arian, to meet the Irish priest. With portentous 
solemnity the great man addressed him: ‘ Father Healey,’ 
said he, ‘I saw lately on the gate of a church in Florence 
a paper with an inscription offering a thousand years 
indulgence fora single franc! Yes! with my own eyes 
I saw it, Father Healey!’ and as he spoke his ‘oan 
eyes’ enlarged with a tremendous meaning. ‘ Now, what 
do you say to that, Father Healey?’ The anythingarians 
listened, all ears. ‘What do I say? why that it is dit 
cheap! What more would you have for the money *’ 
There was a roar! Perhaps the best part was the 
face of the host, disappointed, and doubtful, and rather 
rueful. There have been of late many spurious things attri- 
buted to him; some genuine, others of a trite and trifling 
kind, One of the best specimens of his manner was his 
ready answer to some irreverent freelance who was press- 
ing him as to whether ‘ he would rather go to Purgatory 
or to the other place.’ He reflected for a moment. ‘To 
the former, of course,’ he said with a twinkle, ‘as a son of 
my church, but to the latter for company. I am so fond 
of Protestants.’ In the same vein was his reply to the 
gushing young lady who was teasing him. ‘1 hear you 
are so funny. Do say something funny, Father Healey, 
do say something funny.’ At last he said, ‘ Well, you're a 
very nice girl—isn’t that funny ?’ Best known is his reply 
to Mr. Balfour who asked him if he were much hated. 
‘Hated! If they only hated the devil half as much, 
there would be no work for us to do.’ A friend took him 
on a tour to the Holy Land, for the sake of his delight- 
ful company, defraying all charges (he was glad, he 
said, to see his own namesake—Healeyopolis). On 
arriving in Dublin they got into a tram-car. ‘It's my 
turn now,’ said the Father, taking out his purse. 
There is a personage well-known in town for his racy 
sayings and still racier Galway Doric. At some wedding 
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he and the Father were at the door, seeing off the bridal 
pair. ‘I wish, said the personage, ‘I had something to 
send after them.’ ‘Throw your brogue after em!’ said 
his companion. There was a merry medico with a kindred 
humour, and quite as recherché, who became a sort of 
stimulant, flint to the other's steel. What obstreperous 
jousts and rough wit-contests have we heard between the 
pair, who with a sort of friendly scurrility interchanged 
hard knocks d@ /a ‘Two Maes.’ At one dinner—the usual 
Dublin banquet of eighteen or so—the medico was 
describing his interview with a high dignitary of the 
church, whom in his dramatic ardour he represented 
as saying confidently, ‘Why, what the blazes, my dear 
Mr. ——,’ when the padre struck in, with a simulated 
indignation, ‘I have known His Grace,’ he said, in a tone 
of grave reproof, ‘these twenty years and more, and have 
never, whether drunk or sober, heard him use such an 
expression !’ 

Some of his underlying strokes of sly satire were 
excellent. As in the old Parnellite days, when there was 
some revolt against clerical authority : ‘Queer times these,’ 
he said, ‘ it seems they want the priests to give up politics 
and go back to religion.’ Some of his clerical brethren 
attacked him for not being a ‘ Nationalist.’ ‘ It is all very 
well for you young men,’ he said, ‘but one night, with a 
double-barrelled gun, in a damp ditch, would be the death 
of me!’ There was an incisiveness all but Johnsonian, in 
his retort to a well-known Catholic judge, supposed to be 
too ‘liberal’ in his opinions, and who said, ‘ Really, 1 do not 
know where to turn,’ ‘Suppose you turn Catholic.’ When 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar told him that he intended 
giving leave for Jrish militia to practice in target shooting, 
he said, ‘Do you want not to leave a landlord in the 
country?’ Mr. Huxley told him that he was once asked by 
a priest whether he had ever noticed anything like religious 
intelligence or reverence in monkeys. Now what could he 
mean? ‘Have your divines any theory in the matter?’ 
‘Depend upon it, he wanted to see if he could get a 
cheap curate among the monkeys.’ Such was this 
pleasant being, the Father Prout of our days. Peace be 
with him. 


COUNTRY GUARDIANS’ ELECTIONS 
BY A MIDLANDS CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are ample signs that amidst the interest, and it 
must be added perplexity, excited by the preparations 

for Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, the no less import- 
ant question of the election of Poor Law Guardians has 
not been lost sight of in the towns and villages of the 
country. A certain amount of confusion has been intro- 
duced by the new nomenclature ; but the people are be- 
ginning to realise that by electing a District Councillor 
they are also electing a Guardian of the Poor, and their 
interest in District Council candidates has become ex- 
tremely keen. At no time has the question of Poor Law 
administration attracted so much attention. It is not 
merely that we have seldom had such flagrant examples 
of maladministration and shocking abuses of power brought 
before us as at Newton Abbot, Hampstead, Bath, and 
other Unions, but the weekly reports of the British Medical 
Journal's special commissioner have revealed a general 
condition of inefficiency, and of something worse than mere 
inefficiency, in the treatment of the sick poor in our State 
Hospitals, which has cast a suspicion upon the whole 
system. Endless examples of mismanagement have been 
discovered. At one time it is a patient poisoned, by acci- 
dent, by a nurse so overworked that she hardly knows one 
medicine bottle from another, At another it is a work- 
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house master detected in giving the inmates skim-milk 
and appropriating the cream to purposes which were 
certainly not contemplated in the general orders, 
This appears to have occurred at Bedford; yet the 
Guardians of that town, which cannot certainly complain 
of under-education, were of opinion that such trifles as 
skimming the paupers’ milk, receiving from the butcher 
fowls and ducks for the master’s table ‘ weighed in with 
the paupers’ meat’ at 8d. a pound, and keeping a private 
lacemaker on the rates, were matters not ‘ serious enough 
to demand further investigation.’ The whole country is 
full of similar instances, The truth is, that no one 
hitherto has taken much interest in Guardians’ elections 
except recently, when it has been a special question of 
putting ladies on the board. The voting-papers have 
been carelessly distributed, and still more carelessly 
thrown into the wastepaper-basket ; and even when filled 
up, it is doubtful whether they have been collected and 
counted with scrupulous regularity, so that in very few 
cases can the Guardians be said to have been returned 
by any representative number of the ratepayers. Now, 
by the new Local Government Act 184 all this is changed. 
Everybody who has a vote for Parliamentary or Municipal 
or County Council elections is also an elector of Boards of 
Guardians, and has one vote for each vacancy, which vote 
he gives by ballot. In other words, this coming election of 
Guardians is essentially a working man’s and working 
woman’s election, and a street or two of small houses of the 
working class will be able to swamp an entire High Street 
of flourishing tradespeople (who are too liable to find their 
public spirit hampered by workhouse contracts) or a colony 
of ‘detached villa residences.’ Of course it is open to 
debate whether this absolute equality of voting power is 
equitable or expedient ; but if there is a case in which it 
would appear to be both just and wise it is in the election 
of Poor Law Guardians, who deal with matters which 
vitally affect the poor and are of much less importance 
to the wealthier classes. 

As far as can be judged at present from such addresses 
and speeches as have been published, the country electors 
have got two ideas firmly rooted in their minds. They 
want first a more humane and more conscientious adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; and secondly, they want to 
keep out all considerations of party politics. It is very 
generally recognised that Imperial politics and most party 
principles have practically nothing to say to Poor Law 
questions ; and some of the lists of candidates show that 
Tories and Radicals, High Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
Labour agitators and Primrose Leaguers, total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers, are prepared to stand on the same 
platform and fight in the same cause. That cause, as it 
presents itself to the country working man, is really 
summed up in the words ‘intelligent humanity.’ The 
electors have been stirred to indignation by the accounts 
of carelessness, neglect, and downright cruelty which have 
gradually filtered from the workhouses to the public 
press. Their own experience, or that of their friends and 
relatives, only confirms what they read. What they ack 
is that the inmates of the workhouse shall be classi- 
fied, so that deserving old people, who have been 
unable to save on the—-perhaps necessarily—miserable 
wages of the agricultural labourer, shall not be forced to 
foregather with the vagabond, and spendthrift, and 
drunkard, They want their sick to be kept absolutely 
separate from the ablebodied, and treated, not as paupers, 
but as patients, who ought to have the same advantages of 
skilled nursing and doctoring as the patients in every 
other kind of hospital. Instead of any sort of woman 
who happens to have interest with the Guardians being 
entrusted with the arduous and irresponsible duties of the 
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sick wards or infirmaries of workhouses, they want the same 
class of nurse—and the same proportion of nurses to 
patients—as is required by all voluntary hospitals ; and 
they want this not only on account of professional skill, 
but because they know that a woman of high character 
exerts the best possible influence in every department of 
workhouse administration. To ensure her independence 
of the old oppressive system of Bumbledom, this nurse 
should be under the orders of the medical officer alone, so 
far as the treatment of the patient goes, and he and she 
should be responsible to the Board directly, instead of 
being controlled by the master or matron. It has been 
repeatedly shown that the gravest evils in workhouse 
infirmaries arise from the subordination of the nurses to 
the wholly unskilled and often ignorant master or 
matron. 

To carry classification further, it is felt that the old 
system of workhouse schools is already self-condemned, 
and in future it is expected that children will be boarded 
out and sent to the elementary schools exactly like other 
children. There are of course differences of opinion as 
to the best method of boarding out, but the main point 
insisted on is that the children shall be kept clear of ‘the 
taint of the house,’ and shall never by any chance be 
thrown into the demoralising association of elderly ‘ ne’er- 
de-weels’ of either sex. One more demand pretty well 
completes the programme of indoor reform: it is that the 
new Guardians shall be vigilant in seeing their orders 
carried out, and shall not leave everything to their officers. 
Hitherto it has been only too usual to find the Board 
delegating all their responsibility for the internal working 
of the house to a Visiting Committee chosen from their 
number; and this Committee too commonly has been 
content to leave matters wholly in the hands of the 
master. In nine cases out of ten the master of the 
workhouse is also master of the Guardians, and the result 
has been a wide permission of evasions of the law, petty 
peculation, and secret perquisites. In future the new 
electorate will require the master to be really what he 
is nominally—the servant of the Board—-and it will expect 
the Guardians to keep a sharp eye on their servants, for 
whose doings they will be held strictly responsible. In 
some departments, such as food, nursing and clothing, 
such supervision emphatically requires the presence of 
lady guardians, 

So much for indoor Poor Law questions as at present 
interesting the rural elector. On outdoor relief there is 
more diversity of opinion ; but it may be stated generally. 
that there is a strong feeling that outdoor relief, to be 
useful, must be sufficient ; that pauperisation comes much 
more from inadequate doles—like the proverbial ‘ ha’porth 
of tar’ which spoils the ship—than from misplaced 
generosity; and that from an economical point of view, 
it is cheaper to give a widow enough to bring up her 
children to be etticient workers, than either to give her 
so little that her family become hereditary paupers and 
beggars, or to take her and her children into the ‘ house.’ 
In order to secure a more efficient supervision of outdoor 
relief, the new Guardians will be expected to wait and 
watch the relief administration at the close of their meet- 
ings, instead of hurrying away as soon as the contentious 
business is concluded, as too many now do. 

Altogether it appears, from what has been so far 
observed, that the new Guardians will enjoy no sinecures. 
They will have to prove themselves hard workers, and 
men and women of energy, capacity, and intimate know- 
ledge of the poor. At the same time there are few oflices 
in our local government which offer so many opportunities 
of doing good and of dealing with some of the most urgent 
problems of social disease, 
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A KING AMONG BURGLARS 


H* language was studded with a sort of profanity 
that told you he was not made in the ordinary 
mould nor of ordinary mould. There was something about 
him that would have prevented you from taking him to 
your bosom in a lonely lane if you had anything of value 
upon your person. Still, in broad daylight, within sight 
of hundreds hurrying this way and that, with a policeman 
across the way, he was a most interesting subject, and in 
spite of an uneasy eye, and hair that might have been cut 
with a lawn-mower, not apparently dangerous. He was a 
professional burglar. I had not known, until he made 
the matter plain to me, that there were any amateur 
burglars. Poets, like bronchos, might be born, not made ; 
but burglars, he assured me, were always made—at least 
he was acquainted with but one exception, and that was 
Billy Porter. ‘He was a real artist,’ said the old land- 
pirate, ‘ and there ain’t no such burglars now. Billy knew 
the game from the shutle tothe deal. He could plan the 
campaign. He could pipe off the ground. He could make 
the tools. He could get away with the swag. Billy was 
a beauty, and there’s only a few of us left. Why, talk 
about your romances—if Billy had lived a thousand 
years ago he'd have stolen this island, if there was 
any organised opposition to his taking possession in a 
gentlemanly way. And he deserves the more credit 
because he wasn’t brought up to the trade. His 
father mixed water with his whisky, didn’t know one 
card from another, and went to church twice on 
Sundays. There didn’t seem to be no show for 
expansion in that family, and Billy didn’t know the 
taste of beer until he was over eighteen. But he got 
his chance and he took it. Perhaps you’ve heard of the 
Northampton Bank robbery in Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
That happened more than twenty years ago. It woke up 
the country, I tell you, and it put the bank to sleep. It 
was one of the cleanest jobs that I can recollect, and I’ve 
heard of several. Northampton wasn’t a big town then, 
and I don’t suppose it has grown much since. The 
robbery, I calculate, stopped its growth for some time. 
Well, the bank there was well fixed. It was doing a good 
business, and it advertised the fact. The manager was 
always blowing about the bank’s safe, and telling every 
one that it had a time-lock, and could only be opened by 
using three keys. He talked so much that the whole 
country must have known that the time-lock was always 
set for ten o'clock in the morning. There ain’t nothing 
slow about your eighteen-carat burglar, and four of the 
boys made up their minds that the safe-makers were 
growing too cocky, and that a confiding public should be 
warned against putting too much cash into safes that were 
warranted fire- and burglar-proof. They were good men, 
these four, Once on the job nothing could unsettle their 
nerves, and they weren't afraid of each other, which is a 
great point. One of them knew Billy Porter. Billy 
didn’t know his friend was a burglar. He didn’t know 
what he was, and beinga gentleman he made no inquiries, 
Billy was a locksmith by trade, and he was employed in a 
safe factory. He was a daisy machinist, for he could make 
any kind of tool as well as any kind of lock. His friend 
explained to Billy—not all at once, you know, but taking 
his time—that there wasn’t no fortune in making locks, 
Having satisfied Billy on this point, he undertook to prove 
that there was a pile of money to be made in showing the 
general public that no lock could be made which couldn't 
be bursted. Billy saw the point. He was quick to catch 
the idea, and when he was introduced to the rest of the 
gang, and they looked him over and heard him talk, they 
knew he was no satellite, but a full moon, Before he 
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took to burgling Billy’s name was O’Brien, which, as it 
afterwards turned out, was a lucky thing for him, though 
it didn’t do him no good in the long run. 

‘The gang told him about their plan to rob the North- 
ampton Bank, and explained that it could only be opened 
with three keys, and had a time-lock which said 10 a.M., 
not before. Billy was a man of few words, and his face 
was as hard as the tools he worked with. I’ve heard it 
said that his face wouldn’t inspire confidence if you met 
him in a lonely spot, but that was no drawback to a man 
who had made up his mind to join the profession. When 
they told him about the three keys and the time-lock he 
smiled. 

‘If the bank manager had seen that smile he’d have 
insured his safe against everything, “visitation of God” 
included. Billy says: ‘I know the lock. I can open it 
with one key and at any hour.” ‘“ Then,’ says the rest 
of the gang, “the bank is our meat.’ And it was. The 
gang went to Northampton. They got into the bank at 
night. Billy opened the safe as if it was made of stucco. 
They took all the money in it, and it wasa haul to make 
your mouth water. Then he smashed the combination and 
locked the safe. ‘It will take them forty-eight hours 
to vpen,” Billy said; and he was right. The boys got away 
to New York, and when the officials appeared at the bank 
the next morning with the three keys they couldn't open 
the safe. So, as they had no money to do business with, 
they put up a sign that the safe couldn’t be opened, and 
that the bank would remain closed for the day. They 
had no idea the bank had been robbed, which gave the 
boys all the time they wanted. The bank sent to New 
York for an expert, and he took just forty-eight hours to 
open the safe, as Billy said. When the safe was opened 
the cashier got a shock that made his spine wobble. There 
was no money in sight. The officials concluded they 
might as well let the “no business to-day” sign remain, 
The bank was “ busted,” and that’s all there was about 
it. It went out of business, and it stayed out, and the 
safe manufacturers went to work on a new lay. The 
* bank robbers,” as the papers called them, were never 
caught, but the police of New York had their eye on 
Billy. You see he had left his employment, and the 
sort of company he kept, or was compelled to keep, 
didn’t make the police think he was studying for the 
ministry. 

‘ Two or three burglaries that came off and couldn't be 
traced made the police hot, and one day Byrne, the head 
of the detective department of New York, sent for Billy.’ 
“ Billy,” he said, “ it won't be healthy for youif you’re found 
in New York after Saturday. I think you need a trip to 
Europe.” Then he turned to the detectives who filled the 
room and said, “ Look at this man well. If you find him 
after Saturday bring him to me.” Billy sailed for Europe 
on Saturday. There was nothingelse to do. Why? You 
don't know Byrne. There was no proof against Billy, but if 
he had stayed he'd have been railroaded to Sing Sing so 
fast that he'd have lost some of his hair. So he came to 
Europe. He made up his mind to be respectable. He 
married over here, and took to bookmaking. He lost 
money at the game. He tried cards. He lost more 
money. Then he saw it was no use trying to be respect- 
able so, in company with an American who was over here 
for his health, he went to Munich. They cleaned out a 
jewellery shop there. They took everything and brought 
it safe into port. But the police were on their track and 
the jewellery was found in Billy’s house. He hadn’t even 


taken the stuff out of the original packages, which was 
tempting Providence and giving unnecessary assistance to 
The German police asked for the extradition 
The case excited great interest of 


the police. 
of Billy and his pal. 
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course among the fraternity, and we all saw that Billy 
hadn't lost his nerve and always had a card up his sleeve, 
He claimed that he was a British subject: had either 
been born in Ireland or on an English ship, I 
don’t remember which now. At any rate he proved he 
was a British subject, and I’m blowed if he didn’t foo! 
the German police. The American was extradited and 
got his years and Billy was let go. But he was a marked 
man here then, and Scotland Yard got his record. He was 
afraid to do any work in this country, for he knew that if he 
was caught he'd get the limit, and quarrying stone was not 
in his line. He had to do something, and as he had 
knocked about the Continent a bit, he thought he’d try 
France. He got another pal, an American, and they went 
to Tours, I think it was, but anyway it was a medium-sized 
town. They looked the place over, and decided to do a 
little banking business. Next door to an umbrella shop 
there was a private banking establishment. Billy piped 
this off, and said it would suit. He had with him a kit of 
tools that he had made in this country. They were the 
finest tools in the world; and here I might say that there 
are no such tools made anywhere in Europe as the American 
burglar of the first water uses. And Billy, you know, was 
an artist at making tools, and there was no steel made 
that he couldn't penetrate with one of his drills. They 
concluded to enter the umbrella shop through the front 
door, and work through the wall into the banking estab- 
lishment. ‘They piped off the um»rella shop, and knew 
just what they had to do when the time came. The 
umbrella shop was closed every night at eight o'clock. At 
nine o'clock one night Billy and his pal went to work. They 
opened the front door without any trouble, got inside, 
locked the door, left the key in it, and went to work at 
the wall. They made first-rate headway, and Billy was 
just saying to his pal that the job would be over by 
midnight, when they heard somebody trying to put a key 
in the lock from the outside. 

‘Luck was going against Billy. Any other night and 
he'd have brought it off. Now, what do you think? The 
umbrella man went to a theatre about twice a year and I’m 
hanged if he didn’t go on this particular night and take 
his son. That was all right, but when they came out of 
the theatre it was raining. They lived a good way from 
the theatre, while the shop was only a few hundred yards 
distant. So the umbrella man tells his son to run to the 
shop and get an umbrella and he'd wait for him. The boy 
ran to the shop, but when he tried to put the key in the 
lock he couldn't. He could feel the other key in the 
lock, and he wondered how it got there, as he knew 
nobody livedinthe shop. He thought he’d better run back 
and tell his father. Billy and his pal had been listening 
and cursing their luck. The moment the boy ran away 
they jumped to their feet. They knew they had no time 
to lose. They simply bolted, and when the umbrella 
man and his son and a policeman entered the shop—the 
door was unlocked with the key in it—they found Billy’s 
kit of tools and a big hole in the wall. But they didn't 
find Billy or his pal. Both of them came back to London 
and were quiet for a while. 

Once you become a burglar you must stick to it unless you 
have made your pile, and it’s got to be a pretty big pile to 
stand the calls that are made onit. It was in 1888, I think, 
that Billy went on his last campaign. He chose France 
again and took with him the same American. They chose a 
town not very far away from the one where they made the 
former attempt. They picked out a jewellery shop. 
They dropped in several times and asked the prices of 
various articles, but didn’t buy anything. That was a 
mistake. They piped the place off thoroughly, too 
thoroughly I’m afraid, for they attracted the attention of 
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the proprietor's wife. She was a sharp little woman, and 
when she had noticed the two Americans hanging about 
the place three or four times, she told her husband. He 
told the police. The police put a plain clothes man on 
the job. He followed the boys to their hotel. The next 
morning when he saw them go out he entered the hotel, 
told the proprietor who he was and what he wanted. He 
was taken to Billy’s room. He went through Billy's boxes 
like a streak of lightning and found the kit of burglar’s 
tools. He got assistance, and when Billy and his pal 
returned they were arrested. They were locked up 
separately, but were prepared for this, and neither of them 
pretended to understand the charge against them. They 
tried to make out that they were Dutchmen and didn’t 
speak a word of English. The police were puzzled. So 
far as they knew Billy and his pal had done nothing to 
make them amenable to severe punishment, yet they felt 
certain they had got hold of a couple of experts, 
One day, by the merest chance, a detective from the 
umbrella man’s town walked into the police station. 
He saw Billy's kit of tools there. ‘‘That’s odd,” 
he said, “we've got a set just like these.” The 
brigadier cocked his ears and soon had the whole 
story of the attempt to rob the banker's place at Tours. 
The brigadier said, “ Ah, we have them.” Billy and his 
pal were photographed. The photographs were sent on to 
Tours. Another set of them was sent to Scotland Yard. 
The umbrella man identified the photographs as the image 
of two men whom he had seen at his shop. The pro- 
prietor of the hotel at which Billy and his pal had stopped 
identified them. Then Scotland Yard put its finger in 
the pie and sent on the records of Billy and his partner, 
You see what that rain-storm at Tours did. The French 
police began to feel sure of their game, but they took no 
chances, and when Billy said one day he’d like to see a 
solicitor, they sent him one. He was a detective, but 
he knew how to play solicitor and he got the whole story 
out of Billy. That was all the police wanted. Billy and 
his pal were tried. They were convicted. They got 
twenty years apiece at the galleys. That meant death, 
and they knew it. Billy lasted better than his pard. 
The latter died in two years, Billy passed in his cheques 
about three years ago, When Billy died the profession 
lost a gem. There ain’t no such burglars now: still the 
world ain’t offering many inducements to men of genius, 
The rest of the Northampton Bank robbers? Well, they 
didn’t have no aurora borealis of luck. There was Billy 
and his pard. They were two and they died in the 
galleys, in France. Another was killed in Arizona for not 
knowing how to handle more than one pack of cards at a 
time. That's three. Another turned religious, went to 
Texas, started a ranche and got his vitals bored by a wild 
steer. That's four.” ‘And the fifth?’ I asked. ‘I'm 


the fifth,’ said my ris-a-rs, Tuomas B, Frecpers. 


TWO NEW ‘G/IRLS’—THE WIFE OF DITES 


) oon sheep-like proclivities of the modern manager, 

upon which we had occasion to comment very 
recently, were further illustrated last week. To what 
extent, if any, the success of 4 Gaiety Girl has depended 
upon its title, it is impossible to determine. But the mere 
fact that the success has been achieved has impressed the 
managerial mind with a profound conviction that the 
patrons of the more frivolous theatres are yearning for a 
whole series of entertainments with the magic word ‘girl’ 
at the head of the programme. Last week’s theatrical 
output consisted of two farces, one musical, the other un- 
musical; and there was a ‘girl’ in the title of each. If 
current gossip is to be trusted, there are more to 
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follow, with the eminently probable result that the 

bored and muddled playgoer will have to protect 

himself at last by directing his cabman to deposit 

him at the first Gir/-less theatre he can discover. 

Meanwhile, this new orgie of unoriginality has already 

extended to the Strand and the Gaiety Theatres. The 
Wrong Girl, at the former house, is a broad farce which 
depends for much of its extravagant humour upon a couple 
of cheap and not very dignified devices. Mr. Edouin is 
certainly not the first comic actor who has ‘made the 
unskilful Jaugh’ by presenting himself, in propria persona, 
as one of the characters of a play. For the sake of his 
art, however, it is rather a pity that he has been persuaded 
to follow so doubtful an example. His imitation of the 
very marked peculiarities of Mr. Blakeley, which provides 
the other extraneous prop of the piece, is only faithful by 
snatches, and is rather heavily discounted in point of both 
success and taste by the presence of Mr. Blakeley himself 
in the cast. So far as the playing is concerned, the last- 
named comedian and Miss Fanny Brough—an actress who 
seems doomed by some malign fate to parts unworthy of 
her high ability—easily outdistance their companions in 
the art of making laughter out of poor materials. For the 
piece itself, with its feeble intrigue, its horseplay, and 
its mechanical misunderstandings, there is not much to 
be said. It has a few funny movements here and there, 
which have to compensate as best they may for an 
intolerable deal of sheer tomfoolery. 

Better entertainment is afforded by the other new 
‘girl,’ who has taken up her quarters at the Gaiety. Had 
The Shop Girl been the pioneer play of its class, its fate 
might have been a matter of some doubt. Mr. H. J. W. 
Dam, its author, seems to have halted rather perilously 
between two opinions. There is a considerable difference 
between the style of ‘ musical farce’ represented by 1 
Gately Gul and Little Christopher Columbus, and the baser 
sort exemplified by /n Town and Morocco Bound. Mr. 
Dam appears to have set himself the task of wiping out 
the line of demarcation, and has succeeded so far as to 
have produced a piece that partakes to some extent of 
the nature of both orders. His thread of plot, thin as it 
is, can at least be traced clearly throughout, and that his 
heiress-hunt is not without its dramatic moments was best 
shown by the reproving attitude of some unsophisticated 
members of the first night audience towards the greedy 
and bumptious Mr. Hooley of the ‘ Royal Stores.’ Lf Mr. 
Dam had been able to offer a better resistance to the 
modern tyranny of ‘turns, he might have succeeded in 
keeping hs musical playlet on the higher level through- 
out. The first Act has enough intrinsic interest to 
reconcile us to aggressively prosaic costumes and 
surroundings which would once have seemed as much 
out of place in extravaganza as trunks and _ slashed 
doublets in domestic drama. But no sooner are we 
whisked off to the Japanese Fancy Fair at Kensington 
than ‘ variety’ sets in with a vengeance, and runs riot to 
the end. Still it is very good and very bright ‘ variety,’ 
and perhaps it would not have been safe to have gone 
further at present in the direction of a complete break 
with the later traditions of the Gaiety. The Japanese 
song and dance of Miss Kate Seymour and Mr. Edmund 
Payne—the latter an extraordinarily agile and resource- 
ful little droll ; the amusingly ‘impudent ‘ millionaire ’ 
ditty, sung with excellent point by Mr. Colin Coop ; Mr. 
Seymour Hicks's Christyfied ballad of the golden-haired 
damsel, and Miss Sinden’s shadow-dance are among the 
best ingredients of an entertainment that becomes; in its 
later stages, everything by ‘turns’ and nothing long. 
Mr. Arthur Williams, who, as a refined and artistic low 
comedian, is something of a rara avis in ferris, is ill provided 
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for, and was unhappily condemned, on the opening night, 
to speak some ugly lines that were resented with exem- 
plary discretion by the audience. It is a pity that Mr. 
Dam allowed his otherwise pleasing and acceptable book 
to be thus disfigured. Young Mr. Grossmith’s fatuous 
masher is not so overwhelmingly funny as to bear constant 
repetition. More helpful to the general brightness is the 
piquant vivacity of Miss Ada Reeve, who supplies yet 
another link between the ‘halls’ and their imitative 
rivals, The production has no pleasanter incident than 
the success achieved by Miss Helen Lee, a young ‘ under- 
study ’ who, stepping out of the chorus to fill a place in 
the cast left unexpectedly vacant, gave vocal and other 
evidence of an unquestionable right to immediate promo- 
tion from the ranks, There is plenty of grace and spirit, 
if no striking originality, in Mr. Ivan Caryll’s sparkling 
music, which serves its modest purpose to perfection. 
The Shop Girl must be compressed and shorn of risky 
‘birthmark’ lines and stupidly stale County Council 
allusions. It should then have every prospect of enduring 
popularity. 

Miss Olga Brandon is an actress who appears to have 
made a long and inexplicable pause midway in a career of 
the highest promise. Those who remember the fascina- 
tion and eerie charm of her Vashti Dethic in Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s Judah, have some right to complain of her 
casual and intermittent appearances on the London stage, 
and of the ill-luck that seems to prevent her from securing 
adequate opportunities for the use of her exceptional gifts, 
Her assumption of management at the Opera Comique 
affords ground for hope that she may at last find a chance 
of doing her talent full justice. Unfortunately, the subject 
of her initial venture proves of little service to her. 
The author of The Wife of Dives, who chooses to be 
known by the rather silly pseudonym of ‘S, X. Courte,’ is 
by no means destitute of all the qualifications of a success- 
ful playwright. But he lacks the skill to build a plausible 
or interesting comedy-drama upon a squalid foundation of 
marital brutality, and would have done far better to have 
refrained from the attempt. His wife-beating financier 
is needlessly coarse and repellent ; some of his incidental 
characters are merely feeble replicas of Oscar Wilde 
caricatures ; and his originality and powers of observation 
may be judged by his contribution to the dismally long 
list of imbecile stage curates of the Spalding type. Miss 
Brandon, as the husband-pecked wife with a ‘ past,’ who 
sends her former lover’s mild-eyed sweetheart into penal 
servitude by a misapplication of generous instincts, and 
shoots herself at the prospect of a second castigation from 
her husband, is able to do no more than give renewed 
suggestions of pathetic power and personal charm that 
are still waiting for worthy employment. Both Mr. 
Glenney and Mr. Anson play with admirable force, and Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart and Mr. Cecil Ramsey are clever enough to 
extract some amusement from a couple of desperately 
hackneyed minor characters. 


THE MAGNIFICAT OF MAGDALEN 


And when could Satire boast so fair a field; 
Say, when did Vice a richer harvest yield. 
Fuvenal—GIFFORD'S trans, 


bis gentlemen, who serve the British drama 
With all the wit and wisdom of your pen, 
Who from a highly cultivated Karma 
Evolve your views of manners and of men, 


I would but ask, as one whom oft an order 
Admits, a worshipper, within your fanes, 

Why, by degrees, your plays are growing broader ? 
(I trust the word sufficiently explains.) 





[December 1, 1894 


Has decency so far gone out of fashion 
That ye must needs, to catch the English folk, 
Dip for your plots in troubled pools of passion, 
And bait your lines with spicy égucvogue ? 


Why are your personages so full-blooded, 
Why nail such scarlet colours to your mast, 

And hold aloft as ‘She-who-must-be-studied' 
The lady of th’ apologetic past ? 


How happy for the siren with a story 
To find its just the story that attracts, 
And gives the owner for a quasi glory, 
The halo ofa prologue and three Acts! 


She knows that by your Art she still is able 
To keep in touch with fashionable life, 
Her tale discussed at Virtue’s dinner table, 

Her toilettes copied e’en by Ca:sar’s wife. 


How nice to be throughout a London season 
The point de mire of every box and stall! 
It gives irregularity a reason, 
And almost might persuade a prude to fall. 


The péché & guinze sous is toothsome matter, 
For histrio-hysterical research, 

And so of course the taste for fruit is flatter 
That’s honourably mentioned by the Church. 


Surely, we’re satiated with these sinnings, 
As rotting lilies make the senses faint, 

Why should not Innocence now have an innings, 
And let the leading lady be a saint ? 


The earth, we know, is eloquent of evil, 
But, marry, there’s a deal of virtue left : 
You are not forced to sow fow to the devil, 
And deck him with artistic warp and weft. 


So let some cleaner manners be recorded : 
In younger years you tried it with success, 

When vice with diamonds was not rewarded, 
Nor virtue wrapped in drabs of dowdiness. 


O give us some commendable creation, 
In whose sweet company is no offence, 

An honour to her sex and to her station, 
Whom all could love, and loving, reverence. 


Give us a woman with a healthy present, 
Clean, pure and stainless as our sisters are — 

For just once in a way she would be pleasant, 
And probably be truly popular. 


I hear you say ‘ The good is not inviting, 
Respectability will always bore, 

'Tis only by the lamps of licence lighting 
We draw the public to the playhouse door.’ 


Be your part, gentlemen, to try the question 
If facts with such lewd fancies correspond, 
Be mine to humbly offer the suggestion, 
No world is duller than the demi-monde. 
CoTsrorD DIck, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BIMETALLISM 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


17, Mulgrave Street, Liverpool, 
30th November, 1894. 
S1r,—I have to thank you for publishing my first letter, 
and now seek your indulgence in order that I may reply to 
Mr. Macleod. I still stand by my ‘original statement that 
France kept the exchange steady throuhout the world for 
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seventy years. Three authorities are quoted in support of this : 
(1) Mr. Baring, before the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, and presumably on oath, speaks of a steady ex- 
change, not varying more than one quarter per cent. from 1503 
to 1819; (2) Mr. Huskisson, one of the founders of Bimetallism, 
and quoted by Mr. Macleod as an authority, speaks of it as ‘a 
steady and unchangeable currency from 1803 to 1826 ;’ (3 
Mr. Giffen, an authority, I believe, says : ‘The exchange was 
fairly steady ’—-but adds, ‘without the aid of Bimetallism’ 
between 1820 and 1850.’ I don’t exactly comprehend why 
the last-named gentleman should say, ‘without the aid of 
Bimetallism,’ because during those thirty years gold and 
silver were full legal tender, and the mints were open to them 
both. 

It will also be found that Lord Farrer is with us on this 
point, for he mentions (National Review, October, p. 153, 
‘the well-known fact that, so long as France maintained her 
Bimetallic system, the ratio of gold and silver in the markets 
of the world varied very little indeed, and that the great 
divergence between the two metals began when France refused 
to coin silver. The fact is not denied, and it is not to be easily 
explained away.’ 

We have therefore, Sir, four authorities, three of them Mono- 
metallic and one Bimetallic, bearing out my assertion that 
exchange was steady under Bimetallism. In the face of all 
this Mr. Macleod, while acknowledging that the market value 
of gold and silver did not vary much, says I am incorrect in 
stating that France kept the exchange steady throughout the 
world for seventy years. 

In one part of his letter Mr. Macleod says: ‘The system 
advocated by the present Bimetallists has been proved to be 
impossible by experience and argument for 500 years, and has 
consequently been abandoned.’ Mr. Macleod cannot possibly 
understand the system advocated by the present Bimetallists 
or he would not have made such an assertion ; and it would be 
as well to state here the system really advocated—viz., ‘An in- 
ternational agreement fixing the ratio between the value of 
gold and silver, and allowing both metals to be coined free 
at all the mints, and to constitute the gold and silver coins so 
minted a legal tender to any amount.’ This is the system ad- 
vocated by the present Bimetallists, and one which | maintain 
has never yet been tried, because before the beginning of this 
century the mints were not open, and not even since has there 
heen any international agreement to fix the ratio. The fact 
of one mint fixing one ratio, another mint fixing a different one, 
would alone account for different exchanges between two 
countries.—I am, ete., WILLIAM PEARSE, 


[It is only fair to remind our correspondent that Dr. Macleod 
is unquestionably the most expert economist in the known 
world, and that when he compresses his knowledge of economic 
history into a bald statement of fact his authority gives to 
that statement weight which cannot be over-estimated.— 
NO. 


MIXED METAPHORS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 29th November, 1894. 


S1R,—I observe with gratification that H. D. T. threatens us 
with a further disquisition on confusions in thought and 
language. Inthe meantime, may | produce a few mixtures 
from a private store ? 

Of the elaborately compounded sort is the sugyestion, deli- 
vered from a West-End pulpit, that certain modern publications 
are painted in glowing colours to please the palate of the many, 
And still more ingenious is the statement that Pompey, though 
uncivalled as a general, was like a fish.owf of water 7” the 
whirling flood of politics at Rome. Here the mixture obviously 
results from an honest endeavour after purity. 

I have heard the well-known question, ‘ How readest thou ? 
thus expounded: Do you read with your mind, or only with 
your eyes, like a parrot?) This mixture borders on the ‘bull, 
and in fact owns to Hibernian origin. But how are we to 
classify the famous observation that a main characteristic of 
Irish bulls is their pregnancy ?—I am, etc.. 

HIBERNOTAUR, 
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REVIEWS 


HORACE 


the Odes of Horace. Translated into English by Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, London; Murray, 

The Hawarden Horace. By C. L. GRAVES. London: Smith 
Elder. 


The difficulties to be surmounted in an adequate translation of 
Horace, the most popular and the sweetest of all Roman lyrists» 
are many and almost insuperable. His verse seems to lose its 
marvellous beauty of form and the sweetness of its music when 
transferred to another language as certainly as the white roses of 
Lesbos lose their delicious honey-scent when transplanted on 
an alien soil. Hitherto no English translator has succeeded in 
representing in any appreciable degree the various character- 
istic qualities which make up the sum total of Horatian lyric 
poetry. Mr. Gladstone now comes forward as a translator, 
and his reasons for undertaking sc arduous a task are best 
stated in his own words. ‘There is,’ he maintains, ‘in my view, 
one special necessity of translation from Horace, which has, so 
far as I know, heretofore received in many quarters what seems 
to me a very inadequate share of attention ; that is to say, the 
necessity of compression. So far as I am aware, Milton in 
earlier ‘days, and Conington in our own, are conspicuous 
exceptions, but are almost the only exceptions, to this observa- 
tion. And without compression, in my opinion, a translation 
from Horace, whatever its other merits may be, ceases to be 
Horatian : ceases, that is, to represent the original. It also 
ceases to represent the author, who, more perhaps than any 
writer among the ancients, has revealed his personality in his 
works: a personality highly interesting, and yet more signally 
instructive.’ 

What Mr. Gladstone states of the personality of Horace, 
as so fully revealed in his works, is equally true of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s version of Horace, which exemplifies the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s career and 
character—his inconsistency. In truth, there is not one single 
canon of Horatian translation, advocated by him as a guide 
to himself, which he has not violated in the version before ys, 
He makes compression the sine gud non of a Horatian trans- 
lator's duties, and yet he enlarges where Horace compresses, 
and compresses where Horace enlarges. The poet’s ‘ splendide 
mendax ’, enlarged to ‘consign her name to deathless fame,’ is 
only one of many such cases of enlargement. On the other 
hand, in many instances, to the injury of both the sense and 
the point of the original, he has ‘compressed’ away Horace’s 
emphatic repetitions : as where he translates ‘dura navis, dura 
fuge mala, dura belli,’ by ‘ship’s, war’s, and exile’s endless 
ills,’ a version which is also inconsistent with another law of 
translation laid down by Mr. Gladstone—namely, that a 
translator is bound ‘to avoid those irregularities in the use of 
the English genitive which are so fatal to euphony.’ Again the 
close of the beautiful ode to Thaliarchus, x., Bk. 1, is thus 


rendered : 
From inner nook a winsome smile 


Betrays the girl that sculks (s#c) the while, 
And keepsakes, deftly filched by guile 
From yielding finger or from wrist. 


Here we notice first that ‘smile’ for ‘ risus’ does not give ‘ the 
point and sense’ of the original. The girl is not scu/king but 
‘hiding, ‘latentem’ in some ‘inner nook,’ and her hiding-place 
is betrayed not by a smile, which her lover cannot of course 
see as she is hid, but by @ /awgh, which he can hear. Again 
Mr. Gladstone has a canon of his own ‘levelled against 
‘the perilous and seductive doctrine of free translation’ and 
yet to take a typical case he thus renders ‘sublimi feriam 
sidera vertice’—‘ The stars to kiss my head will bow,’ which 
is not only a trifle too free, but, what is more,a very squinting 
construction. Does the translation mean that his head will 
bow to kiss the stars, or that the stars will bow to kiss his 
head? It is open as it stands to either construction. Again 
our translator lays it down that he is bound to maintain ‘an easy 
flow of numbers, and to respect the genius of the English 
language.’ Mr. Gladstone, however, is not always quite con- 
sistent in his observance of his own useful rule. Take for 
example the following specimens : 
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The Plain, the squares, be now thy care 
And lounges, near at nightfall, where 
3y concert love may whisper Hist ! 
Ode ix., Bk. I. 

In shady tracts of Helicon, 

On Pindus, icy Hoemus on, 

Where Minstrel Orpheus by his skill 

: Moved woods at will. 
Ode xii. Bk. TI. - 

In some cases Mr. Gladstone’s version is simply unintelli- 
gible, for what can he mean by ‘the parents’ c/assic praise’ 
(Ode xii., Bk. ii.), and by ‘What virgin, with her lover killed 
wilt have for slave?’ Mr. Gladstone however, in many instances 
very perfectly and with marked effect, brings out the force and 
the beauty of Horace by giving thé primary and derivative 
force of the Latin word and in this way best represents a marked 
characteristic of Horace. Here, no doubt, we must allow he 
has left the vast majority of his rivals far behind. And yet 
here, too, he is inconsistent, omitting as he does in many cases 
to give the primary sense of the word required by the original. 
Thus in’Bk. iii.,Od. xvi.,‘robusta fores’ is rendered ‘strong doors 
instead of ‘doors of oa&’ in harmony with ‘turris aenea’ ‘a 
tower of bronze. In Ode xiii. Bk. iv. ‘ Importunus enim trans- 
volat aridas quercus’ is here rendered ‘ Odstinafe he passes 
by oaks dried up’ where the derivative sense of importunus 
(harbourless) requires ‘ He (Cupid) flies past the dried up oaks, 
nor harbours there’ (preferring as he does to settle on ‘ Young 
Chia’s blooming cheeks). Jmypzus in Horace has almost invari- 
ably its first sense of wanting in natural affection, but here 
‘impio Saturno’ is strangely rendered ‘ rede/ Saturn,’ whereas 
impius in connection with Saturn always refers to the 
malign influence of Saturn’s star. It is, however, with 
more satisfaction we turn to the unquestionable merits, which 
make this version in many respects superior, as a whole, to the 
great majority of English verse translations, and in some few 
points better than the best. It is closer to the original, and 
truer, in most cases, than even that of the scholarly Conington, 
one of the closest and truest and best of translators. 

In the granderodes, especially in some passages, Mr. Gladstone 
has 1isen toa higher elevation, and to one more worthy of Horace 
than any other translator, and in passages his verses, more than 
those of others, have the marked advantage of reading more like 
ofiginal poetry than a mere translation. Our advice, if we may 
venture to give it, to Mr. Gladstone, is to revise his translation 
with his rules, and to make it more worthy of Horace, and of 
his own transcendent talents, and his own ardent Jove for the 
Venusian bard, so that the poet’s own remote ‘ Britanni’ may 
see more of the beauty, more of the charm of Rome's greatest 
lyric poet. It is clear too that some of the errors are those of 
the printer. 

Mr.C. L.Graves’s Hawarden Horace, is a series of pleasant and 
pointed parodies turning chiefly on the political character and 
career of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, hence the title of the 
work, The pervading smoothness of the verse, and the sparkle 
and the grace throughout, make the book extremely charming to 
read, while the personal allusions, always in good taste, are 
remarkably apt and amusing. Asa specimen taken at random, 
the following passages from the parody on the ‘Ode to 
Grosphus (Lord Rosebery), may be quoted : 

You have parks as broad as prairies, you've Elizabethan dairies 
You've an army of retainers at your call : 

And the winner of the ‘Guineas’ and the Derby proudly whinnies 
Whene'er the Opposition has a fall. 

I've a small estate at Hawarden, with a nice old-fashioned garden, 
I've a pair of carriage-horses and a cob ; 

And I con my classic folios far from Parliament's imbroglios, 
Unembarrassed by the mandate of the mob, 

It is impossible to compare or rather to contrast the metrical 
form of Mr. Graves’s parodies with that of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Horace, without being struck how vastly the former differs from 
the latter (‘immane quantum discrepat’) in its metrical excel. 
lence, which is admirably sustained throughout. 


SIR JOSHUA’S RIVAL 


eorge Romney and his Art. By HiLDA GAMLIN. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


At least it cannot be said of this volume that it is superfluous. 
Although there were already in existence three books about 
Romney—Hayle,’s, the Rev. John Romney’s, and Lord Ronald 
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Gower’s—very little is popularly known either of Romney or of 
his work. As Mrs. Gamlin reminds us, the painter was not 
introduced to this generation till 1847, when the Vernon Collec- 
tion was bequeathed to the nation. He did not figure at the 
Royal Academy till 1871, and it was not until the present year 
that he came prominently before ‘the general’ in connection 
with the Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries (‘A Dream of Fair 
Women ’', where he was represented by twenty-one portraits, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s nineteen. That being so, the book before 
us is welcome; and a'l the more so because, in addition to 
supplying a tolerable sketch of the life of Romney and a fair 
account of his most notable productions, it furnishes, likewise, 
reproductions (excellently effected) of seventeen of the most 
characteristic of his paintings. 

To a certain extent this monograph is a defence of Romney 
the man as well as a eulogy of Romney the painter. Mrs. 
Gamlin excuses Romney's conduct towards his wife, and re- 
pudiates the suggestion that his relations with his beautiful 
model, Emma Hart, afterwards Lady Hamilton, were at all 
irregular. Born in 1734, the son of a man who joined farming 
to cabinet-making, Romney married in 1756 a domestic servant. 
Six years afterwards he went to London, ‘to better himself,’ 
leaving his wife and family at Kendal ; and he did not return to 
her until just before his death, when his health had broken down 
irrevocably. Mrs. Gamlin points out that he always kept his 
wife supplied with money, that (being uneducated) she doubtless 
preferred the obscurity of the country to the publicity of the 
town, and that Romney had his son to stay with him in London 
as soon as he was old enough to be presentable. Theson hini- 
self, afterwards his father’s biographer, resented the charge that 
Romney had behaved badly to his kith and kin. The 
painter's life was struggling throughout for, even when he 
was popular and fully employed, he suffered from the rivalry 
of Reynolds, and never commanded more than £120 for a full- 
length portrait. It may have been well for Mrs. Romney that 
she was not called upon to share the vicissitudes of his calling. 
As for Emma Hart, Mrs. Gamlin quotes letters from her to 
Romney and from Romney to her which, she says, show that 
the painter and the model can never have been on unduly 
familiar terms. Moreover, while Emma was posing to Romney 
(and only for the face and shoulders, we are assured), she was 
under the protection of Charles Greville, who was a very 
particular gentleman, and not at all likely to be humbugged in 
such matters. Mrs. Gamlin’s view is that Emma was genuinely 
fond of Greville and anxious to retain his good opinion. Cer- 
tainly in the absence of any direct testimony to the contrary, 
we have no business to assume that Emma was anything more 
to Romney than a model—a very beautiful model—whose 
features he was only too glad to perpetuate on as many can- 
vases as possible. 

Romney’s fame was slowly made. He had few advantages to 
begin with. He was intended for the cabinet-making trade, 
and his latent feeling for the artistic was stirred by the acci- 
dental study of some illustrated magazines. He drew the 
portrait of a lady, who suggested that he should be allowed to 
follow his inclinations. He was then apprenticed to an 
itinerant artist, who seems to have taught him nothing but the 
way in which to mix his colours. However, Romney did his 
best to educate himself. While still a portrait-painter at 
Kendal he studied and copied some works by English and 
Dutch masters, and, shortly after his removal to London, 
studied and copied in the Orleans Gallery, Paris. In 1773 he 
visited Italy, and made acquaintance with its masterpieces. It 
was, of course, after that visit that his best work was done. A 
friendly official in the London Post Office gave him his first 
‘lift? in the Metropolis when he persuaded a judge (Sir 
Joseph Yates) to sit to the young painter. But still more 
valuable to Romney was the aid he received from Richard 
Cumberland, the playwright, who dedicated odes to him, intro- 
duced Garrick to him, and helped generally to give him 
vogue. Later on he found a powerful patron in the Duke of 
Devonshire, who sat to him, and thus led toa large measure 
of aristocratic ‘custom.’ Even then things did not go alto- 
ther smoothly. Keynolds sneered at him as ‘the man in 
Cavendish Square.’ Romney was fonder of beginning pictures 
than of finishing them, and the consequence was that commis- 
sions were sometimes withdrawn or otherwise came to naught. 
Had the painter been more businesslike he would have been 
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hetter off. He did not possess, or acquire, the art of self- 
advertisement. After 1772 he ceased to exhibit his works pub- 
licly ; they all went into private hands, and it was not until 
after his death—in 1817—that he was again represented at a 
picture show (that of the Britis’: Institution), and then only by 
three pictures. One other work of his was exhibited by the 
Society of British Artists in 1832, Under such circumstances 
Romney, though from 1775 onwards he had a large social con- 
nection, had no opportunity, as Pybus says in the play, of 
‘stamping himself upon the age.’ 

Now there are those who prefer his work as a_portrait- 
painter to Reynolds's. Mrs. Gamlin thus differentiates the 
methods and style of the two masters:—‘Sir Joshua gave 
beauty and grace to the figure ; Romney imparted soul. Sir 
Joshua delights the eye with harmony, rich colour, and beauti‘ul 
etiect - while Romney thrills and gratifies with truth and force 
of expression in action and countenance, wrought with more 
simplicity but less art. He strained not after colour and 
effect ; and no artist is so independent of attire in his sitters as 
Romney.’ That he was not only popular with ‘society, but 
admired by the connoisseurs is made clear by Cowpers 
tribute 

Romney, expert infallibly to trace 

On chart or canvas not the form alone, 

\nd semblance, but however faintly shown 

The mind's impression, too, on every face— 

With strokes that time ought never to erase, 
—‘stroke:,’ indeed, which bid fair long to outlast the less per- 
manent efforts both of Reynolds and of Gainsborough. When 
the itinerant artist taught Romney how to prepare his colours, 
he did the future painter a valuab'e turn. Romney, however, 
was born to succeed in portraiture. He could see ‘the mind, 
the music, breathing in the face.’ Moreover, he knew how to 
‘pose’ his figures. Take such works as The Stafford Fam'ly, 
Mrs. Stables and Daughters, Mrs. Carwardine and Child, and 
Lady Hamilton as Circe, and note how careful, yet how easy, is 
the composition—how free from stiffness, how natural, how 
engaging. Romney, no doubt, was particularly happy in these 
respects because he was something more than a_ portrait- 
painter—because he had ambitions, and had produced a large 
number of ‘classical’ and ‘fancy pictures. In this way his eye 
for form and ‘ pose’ was educated. And now, at last, justice is 
done to him, and he takes the place which belongs to him of 
right in the hierarcHy of art. 


FICTION 


1. By Reefand Palm. By Louis BEcKeE. London: Unwin. 

2. Poste Restante. By C. Y. HARGREAVES, London : 
Black. 

3. A Daughter of this World. Wy FLETCHER BAIERSHALL. 
London : Heinemann. 

4. Grandborough. Vy the Earl of Desarr. London: Chap- 
man. 

5. A Fatr Norwegian. By ANDREW STEWART. Edinburgh : 


Oliphant. 


1. Mr. Louis Becke has the advantage of being intimately 
acquainted with the South Sea Islands and Islanders. His tales 
have, moreover, the merit of some distinctiveness and origin- 
ality, and his style possesses a certain force and facility not to 
be despised. The book as a whole is indeed readable enough 
but it would have been a great deal easier to read if the stories 
had been better arranged, and very much pleasanter if much 
gruesomeness (which we are afraid Mr. Becke mistakes for 
strength) had been omitted altogether. Mr. Becke’s South 
Sea Islanders do not, in fact, leave a very agreeable im- 
pression on the mind. The reader is likely to close the book 
with the feeling that after all it isa very good thing England 
is so far removed from reefs and palms of so bloodthirsty and 
immoral a description. The stories are not indeed uninter- 
esting, but they are quite as morbid as if they dealt with an 
effete civilisation instead of a wild people. The better side of 
the native character, too—and even the South Sea Islander 
has such—seems to have escaped Mr. Becke’s notice altogether, 
which is a pity, as sympathy and insight are almost always in- 
separable. The names of his dvamatis persone are, if we may 
Say so, beautifully savage, and his habit of introducing native 
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words and phrases (with their translations next door in brackets) 
will no doubt strike some persons as being deliciously realistic, 
though we confess, ourselves, to finding the trick somewhat 
tiresome after atime. By Reef and Palm is, however, as a 
whole a very fair addition to the Autonym Library. The Earl 
of Vembroke has written an introduction which contains an 
account of the author's life, and a conditional promise that Mr. 
Becke will publish in the future ‘some tales of adventure and 
of purely native life and custom.’ We shall look for the latter 
at least with interest. We can imagine that they might 
atford it. 

2. Miss C. Y. Hargreaves has written in Poste Restante a novel 
of much more than average merit. Her story (it contains various 
tritling indications which make us suppose it to be the work of a 
lady) is throughout bright, clever, and interesting. Its authoress 
has a happy knack of expressing herself, and writes so pleasantly 
that we can well forgive her the somewhat startling impro- 
bability with which the novel opens, and which brings us 10 
contact with a coterie of persons so much more natural and 
interesting than the general run of fictional characters. It is 
indeed in character-drawing rather than in plot that Miss Har- 
greaves excels. The heroine of Poste Restante, Léonie, is one 
of the most successful examples of her kind we have met with 
of late, and is drawn with a consistency, a brightness and a 
realism (understanding this ambiguous word in its best sense 
which are worthy of all praise. The authoress must, however, 
be warned against some of the pitfalls that surround the path 
of a young writer. She has stepped into one of them in de- 
scribing Monte Carlo—a place which has been graphically 
depicted for years by every novelist who has been there, and 
yet more graphically by those who have not. The artist who 
goes blind is not either exactly a new movement in fiction 
though in the present instance it appears to be the only pos- 
sible one to effect a reconciliation between Geoffrey and his 
recreant wife. When Miss Hargreaves has been warned 
against some slight vulgarities of phrase all that can be said 
against her authorship has been put forth. Her book is at 
least greatly superior to the usual novel of the circulatng 
library—a form of praise which, by the way, we have had 
pleasure in extending to the same publishers on a former 
occasion within the last month. It is written neither to air a 
theory nor to discuss a problem. The style is easy, the cha- 
racters natural and human, and their effect both to amuse and 
nterest. Miss Hargreaves should feel complimented when we 
say that in Poste Restante she sometimes reminds us of one of 
the best of contemporary women-novelists—the authoress of 
Diana Tempest. 

3. A Daughter of this World is a strongly characteristic pro- 
duct of the American school of fiction—a very much better 
school than its English contemporary. If, as one or two small 
indications might lead one to suspect, Fletcher Battershall is a 
lady, she is hors de concours with our English feminine fiction- 
ists of the day. .1 Daughter of this World shows true literary 
instinct and is written in a style that is unimpeachable, although 
to English readers a few Americanisms may prove a stumbling- 
block. With these exceptions the English is, throughout, go d 
and the whole is marked bya care and a thoughtful phraseology 
very remarkable in these days of slipshod writing. The action 
of the story is placed, in the earlier stages of the plot, in 
Arcadia, ‘somewhere in the west,’ and deals with the life ina 
country house of Eve Innes, her father, and her spiritual adviser 
Father Axon. In Book II. we are brought to New York and 
move in the society—artistic, literary and fashionable—with 
which Mr. Harding-Davis and, of late, Mr. Marion Crawford 
have made us familiar. Indeed, the influence of Mr. Crawford’s 
method is very noticeable in this portion of the novel. Granted 
the possibility that the nineteenth century could produce a 
medizeval mystic, Father Axon does and attempts nothing that 
is inconsistent with his character. But that such a person is 
possible in the United States at the present day is hardly 
credible enough to allow the reader to be carried away. His 
influence over Eve, which is ever tottering, as it were, under 
the counter-influence of her lover and only dies at length with 
Axon himself, lacks conviction. The reader is never really 
afraid of him. Eve herself is a natural enough character in the 
first portion of the boo’, but when she returns to New York 
from Rome—a renowned artist—her actions are somewhat in- 
consistent. If she had the strength to resist her lover she 
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would certainly be able to throw off the influence of so shadowy 
a person as Father Axon. The faults of the book are as 
characteristic as its virtues. With an ultra-refinement of style 
and thought, Fletcher Battershall writes on that high level of 
diction and drawing-room behaviour which is the weak spot in 
the better school of American fiction. One feels, as it were, in 
one’s best clothes and moving amid delicate furniture upon rich 
carpets. The characters talk in such faultless language and at 
such length, that the reader never loses sight of the fact that 
they are only make-believe, having no real feelings, living no 
real life. 

4. A pretty book may be weak, and pass; but an un 
pleasant subject, to justify itself, must be treated with 
power. Our quarrel with the Earl of Desart’s new novel is 
that it is neither pleasant nor powerful. Wuthering Heights 
is not without its crudities, but its power is incontestable. 
The character and motives of Grandsorough are every whit 
as repellent as those of IWWuthering Heights, but Lord Desart 
shows no whit of Emily Bronté’s power or poetry. Tie com- 
parison, of course, must not be forced. For the savagery of the 
untamed country, Lord Desart gives us the cynicisin of civilisa- 
tion, the wickedness of town and county. But the cynical manner 
is not very successful or satisfactory. It is hard and thi». 
There is neither the seva indignatio of the satirist, nor the 
humourous, disdainful insight of the philosopher. The parson 
and his sister, for example, who use charitable objects as a cover 
for spite and self-indulgence, are, as presented, mere monsters 
of melodrama. The lighter fizures are better: the guileless, 
gambling baronet, and his fidus Achates, ‘ Biabs’; and the 
Satirical sketch of the young ‘superior’ politician, Herbert 
Longdale. The heroine, Sybil Doulaix, is not uninteresting, 
until her final lapse into criminality, which is wholly incredible— 
as presented—even when allowance is made for ‘the bad 
Goldspie blood.’ Gerald Doulaix is the gloomy, relentless, im- 
possible hero of half the lady novelists; and his adulterous and 
murderous wife but another figment of the melodramatic 
imagination. The reviewer will not venture upon counsel or 
correction with so expert a hand as Lord Desart. He will only 
give expression to his own impression, which in the case of 
Grandborough is not favourable. 

5. Mr. Stewart can at any rate construct a plot ; some of his 
characters are well drawn and certain scenes betray a knowledge 
of the seamy side of humanity startling in its accuracy. Buta 
tendency to exaggeration in details, a plentiful Jack of an appre- 
ciation of words an incompetence in the arraying of them in 
rhythmic sequence : in short, a want of all the acquirements of 
a writer of distinguished prose, prevents Mr. Andrew Stewart 
attaining success. He has stuff in him, let him learn to write 
and then he may produce a book. 


MR. GARDINER ON THE COMMONWEALTH 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 1649-1660. 
Vol. I, 1649-1651. By S.R. GARDINER. London: Long- 
mans. 


it is doubtful if it is always worth while to spend a 
volume on two years of history. But certainly the two years 
which occupy this volume—1649 to 1651—are full enough 
of interest and incident to well deserve such an expenditure. 
‘One crowded hour of glorious life’ has always been con- 
sidered ‘ worth ten years ignoble ease.’ And if ever any period 
of English history deserved an ample chronicle founded 
on lavish research, it is the two-years period which saw 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, one of the most rapid 
and the most effective of the many conquests of Ireland, the 
final conquest of Lowland Scotland, and the establishment or 
consolidation of the supremacy of England on the seas against 
a silently sulky or openly hostile array of kings and _principali- 
ties. Never before had England occupied so commanding a 
position both within the limits of the British Isles and beyond 
sea, never again for one hundred and fifty years did she occupy 
such a position as under the guidance of the men who in 1661 
were held to be fit only for the dunghill, if dead, or for the 
gallows, if alive. The advocates of the ‘right divine of kings 
to govern wrong,’ and those of the ‘ vox populi, vox det; may 
argue till they are black in the face, without coming to an agree- 
ment, as to whether the beheading of Charles I. was, or was not, 
right or necessary. But on the principle of © 











For forms of Government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best, 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth, apart from any encouraging 
effect the execution might have had on /es autres Rots, amply 
vindicated their right to behead Charles L.,, and, if they had cared 
to catch him, Charles II. into the bargain. 

Mr. Gardiner is no devotee of parties or persons. He cannot 
indeed help giving the ‘ Whig dogs’ the best of it on the whole, 
because the Whig dogs had so very much the best of it in every 
respect. There were indeed Royalist and Levelling martyis, 
even Presbyterian martyrs under the Commonwealth. But the 
Commonwealth was mercy itself in its dealings with its ‘ traitors’ 
compared to the ferocity of Laud and Strafford, or the Scrogys 
and Jefferies of the Restoration. Mr. Gardiner condemns the 
massacre of Drogheda in no measured terms, and places the 
discredit, where discredit is due, on Cromwell himself. He 
points out, too, that Carlyle’s dyspeptic bluster about Rosewater 
Revolutions and merciful severity are nonsense. The only town 
that capitulated under stress of terror at a repetition of it was 
New Ross. In other places it served but to strengthen the 
determination of the defenders, as at Duncannon and at Water- 
ford. The slaughter at Drogheda took place on 11 September, 
On November 5, at the siege of Duncannon (which was raised), 
Mr. Gardiner remarks, ‘ It seemed as if the effect of the massa- 
cres at Drogheda and Wexford was already spent.’ It 13 to be 
noted, by the way, that Cromwell’s view of the Irish who were 
massacred at Drogheda was not that of equal opponents but that 
of revolted Helots or Hindoos. When he came to deal with the 
Scots he was tender to the verge of weakness, and at Worcester 
he risked his own life by riding up to the enemy to offer 
quarter. Monk, one of the saints of the Restoration, when he 
stormed Dundee, slaughtered townsmen and soldiers alike, the 
townsmen taking part in the defence, and gave the town up to 
twenty-four hours’ plunder, though Scotland had already been 
conquered at Dunbar and Worcester. 

It is curious that while Mr. Gardiner thus condemns Crom- 
well and Monk he should make a hero of Montrose. One 
can Only suppose that it is a case of admiration of the unlike. 
Montrose in action was a slapdash fiery kind of hero, who 
apparently thought to carry everything by storm. But he 
Was not a person entitled to much respect. To gratify his 
ambition and discontent against more favoured nobles he first 
sided with the Covenanters and was in arms against the king. 
But he did not find himself quite so prominent as he had 
hoped, and a very little attention from the king converted him. 
He always had an aristocratic contempt for the covenanting 
associates he deserted, and he gratined it by the first and most 
unnecessary massacre of the Civil War at the taking of Aber- 
deea. He was no doubt basely treated by Charles II., who was 
sending him orders to carry on war @ outrance at the very same 
time that he was disclaiming him to the Scottish Parliament 
Montrose no doubt died well. So have thousands of others 
—scoundrels and fanatics alike—from Jack Sheppard to Mr. 
Gardiner’s aversion, Argyle. Mr. Gardiner seems to be much 
impressed by his clothes. ‘A suit of black cloth thickly over- 
laid with costly lace, whilst his upper coat was of scarlet 
trimmed with silver. Around his back was a silver band, His 
stockings, his garters, and the roses in his shoes were of 
This for trial; for execution he added ‘a 


‘ 


carnation silk,’ 
scarlet mantle trimmed with silver lace’ rave attire, no doubt ; 
accompanied with brave words, and characteristically con- 
temptuous. But surely a man so unstable in purpose, and 
who inflicted so much unnecessary misery, is not worthy of 
canonisation, 


A DENUNCIATION OF ENGLISH OLIGARCHS 


The English Monarchy and its Revolutions: A Study in 
Analytical Politics. Wy ¥. W. BAIN, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. London: Parker. 


We took occasion, lately, to observe that the works of certain 
writers of constitutional history were not exhilarating reading. 
There is an atmosphere of dryness, an assumption of judicious- 
ness, an ostentatious weighing of the phrase, which fill the 
reader with a sense of being, as it were, an auditor in achurch or 
in a lecture-room. Excitement, hilarity, all sensuous cerebral 
emotion, are out of place at such perusal. With Mr. Bain it is 
altogether different, His thesis may be summed up in his own 
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words, thus: ‘The essence of English history is continuous 
oligarchic usurpation ; encroachment upon supreme authority 
-eiled under democratic subterfuges’ His political ideal is 
‘the Crown as the centre of political gravity.’ With this thesis 
and this ideal, he takes us across our constitutional history from 
the days of William the Conqueror to those of the Manchester 
School in a fashion which we scarcely know how to characterise. 
Perhaps ‘live’ is the word, but that, we believe, is American. 
Perhaps it should be ‘intense’ or ‘vigorous.’ Altogether it is 
better, possibly, to quote Mr. Bain himself, and so every one can 
choose his epithet. It will then be admitted that he ‘ goes for,’ 
or pats on the back, folk who have been centuries in their tombs 
with great freshness and vivacity. Further, we may add, that 
Mr. Bain champions some of our kings, who certainly stand 
in need of it, while he rebukes in a masterful manner other 
persons, who have hitherto enjoyed a sort of historical halo. 

In his chapter on * The Baronial Anarchy’ Mr. Bain takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of Henry III.’s father. ‘Poor old, 
devoted, unconstitutional John!’ He says: ‘He is the 
constitutional scapegoat ; in their pious zeal historians foam 
incontinently at the mouth when they utter his name; but no 
matter, everything goes down against John. We may hit him 
as hard as we please; he has no friends.’ We are obliged to 
Mr. Bain for that phrase, ‘foam at the mouth ;’ we thought of it 
just now, when fresh from perusing him, but through motives 
of delicacy, refrained. And as to the good king’s wicked 
nephew, he says: ‘This canonised Arthur was, in fact, an 
opinionated and entirely unmanageable young firebrand.’ 
John’s dealings with the Pope our author justifies ; but, as he 
says, ‘it is perhaps useless to expect your totally unimaginative 
Protestant to discard his narrow self-conceit and sectarian 
prejudices, in order to judge fairly of John.’ Of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, Mr. Bain observes: ‘Why, the man was a brute, 
and his cause was rebellion.” For Richard II. he shows great 
partiality, but deprecates his exceeding mildness. ‘He should 
not have left Lancaster and Arundel’s heads on their shoulders.’ 
This king’s weakness in lgaving the heads on the shoulders 
of so many dangerous self-seeking barons distresses Mr. Bain 
rot a little. It might therefore be imagined rashly that 
Henry VIII. was a man after our author's own heart. We are 
glad to say that that monarch is not after Mr. Bain’s own heart, 
else we should have been the poorer for some very vigorous 
passages. ‘Is it nt a monstrous absurdity,’ he asks, ‘to select 
this grotesque and inhuman evil being, this devilish libertine 
who made use of women as the mere instruments of sensual 
gratification, never scrupling to murder them, still warm as it 
were from his embraces ; this sickening spider-like incarnation 
of cruelty and lust, as the subject of elaborate panegyric?’ Of 
Edward VI.’s advisers! Mr. Bain’s opinion is that ‘there 
never was such a set of knaves in power in England as these 
same protectors of the realm.’ We are very much in accord 
with Mr. Bain in what he says of the Stuarts and the Puritans, 
and grateful to him for this sentence, not because it is long, 
but because of the amount of loathing he manages to get 
between two fullstops : ‘ In fact, the sour, narrow, self-ignorant, 
acrimonious, opinionated, pettifogging, domineering, strain-at- 
a-gnat-and-swallow-a camel, pharisaical not-as-other-men-are, 
spirit of Puritanism was exasperating and unendurable to a 
degree that is perfectly indescribable ; and the finishing touch is 
put to the picture by the fact, which is undeniable, that all this 
unctuous religiosity and hair-splitting piety was combined with 
a despotic grinding of the poor, over-reaching commercial 
immorality, and strict eye to the material well-being of 
“number one,” which left a permanently injurious mark on the 
national life.’ As to the Pilgrim Fathers, the Whig oligarchs, 
and the United States, which are somewhat unnecessarily 
lugged in, Mr. Bain expresses himself in similarly strenuous 
terms, nowhere, if he can avoid it, falling into the euphemistic 
error of calling a spade a shovel. 

Now that we have given some idea of Mr. Bain’s style, we 
come to his matter. And we will admit at once that it is often 
suggestive. His argument mainly is this: that William I, was 
the maker of England; that the baronage under the Plantagenets 
was largely engaged in pursuing its own selfish interests un- 
mindful of the good of the nation as a whole; that under the 
Stuarts the kings aimed at a wise national and colonial policy, 
but were thwarted by the descendants of the new proprietors of 
Church property and by the Puritans; that our later history 
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has been mischievously affected by the Whig magnificoes, who 

have speciously concealed their oligarchical designs by ludi- 

crously masquerading as friends of the people. Now, we are 

not disposed either to express approval or disapproval of Mr. 

Bain’s argument. There is a good deal of truth in it, no doubt. 

But, after all, we think he is mistaken in assuming that men, 
inte!ligent enough to read his book, are likely to labour under 
the delusion that either the Magna Charta nobles or the seven- 
teenth-century Puritans were mild-eyed, amiable altruists ; and 
so of the Whartons, Russells, Pelhams later on. It is certain 
that from the Conquest to the time of Henry VI. the kings had 
to deal with a turbulent baronage. If the king was a strong 
man as warrior or statesman, he held his own; if not, he came 
to grief. And if he came to grief, the successful party, no doubt, 
blackened his character beyond the limits of strict justice, 
There was a good deal of human nature in both kings and 
people, and for a man to lead the English nation whither he 
would, he had to be strong and wise. An Edward I. or a 
Henry VII. succeeded ; an Edward II. or a Richard II. failed. 
Out of the cauldron of rival interests, ambitions, and ideals, 
came what is known as the English Constitution, and, take it 
all in all, a very good one it is. At any rate it did as much for 
England as, down to the end of the eighteenth century, their 
monarchical masters did for France or Spain. 

In fact, we are inclined to the opinion that Mr. Bain, as we 
have just hinted, underrates the intelligence of the average 
educated Englishman who will read his book. At the same 
time, our people has a weakness for conventions, and 
often ignores realities. For example, we all know that Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885 found himself likely to be banished perma- 
nently from power unless he obtained Mr. Parneli’s 
eighty-odd votes. Out of that circumstance arose the beautiful 
legend of the Union of Hearts, etc. With this before us, we 
can stretch our imagination to believe that there was some 
humbug even at Runnymede. It is true, also, that an influential 
and wealthy section of the Gladstonian party is composed of 
new men, who are jealous of the prestige and power enjoyed 
by the older families. We are aware of the might of mustard 
and the sway of soap in the councils of the great Rosebery- 
bemuddled party. It is put otherwise, however. Love of and 
utter trust in the people is the rallying cry. And so we can 
believe with Mr. Bain that there was humbug in the days of the 
Stuarts and of Queen Anne. Our countrymen take so kindly 
to it, that we readily grant him that it has existed as long as 
the Hereditary House at least. As for the Puritans, they are 
always the same. Adepts in the meaner vices of civilisation 
they have been ostentatious in unctuous approval of those 
checks which life in human society imposes on the more virile 
appetites. From what we see of them around us, we find no 
difficulty in concluding that their seventeenth-century represen- 
tatives were not heroes and saints altogether. After all, with 
the growth of the Catholic idea on the one side and of Agnosti- 
cism on the other, the future is scarcely to them. 

To practical men at this moment the idea of a patriot king 
controlling the destinies of the Empire will seem very much of 
achimera. And Mr. Bain’s vehemence of manner is scarcely 
calculated to get round prejudice. English history does teach 
that a strong, masterful and shrewd monarch might have it very 
much his own way in these realms. For aught we know, history 
may again repeat itself, and a new Longshanks or Henry VII. 
arise. Till then, notwithstanding their several misdeeds and 
insincerities in the past, we prefer our three estates toa dominant 
autocrat. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Du Sang, de la Volupté et dela Mort. By MAURICE BARRES. 
Paris; Charpentier et Fasquelle. 

Napoléon: Son Caractére, Son Génie, Son Role Historique. 
By MARIUS SEPET. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

Un Stcécle de Modes Fiminines : 1794-1894. Paris ; Charpentier 
et Fasquelle. 


Maurice Barrés is one of the handful of writers of to-day 
whose work it is indispensable to read, if one would pretend to 
any acquaintance with contemporary French literature. Not 
that his talent is admitted without protest ; if he is idolised, he 
is also execrated. But he is discussed, which is sufficient for 
literary salvation par /e femps gui court. Further, to our think: 
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ing, he has earned the right to be fought over ; it is just that he 
should have admirers and detractors, for his work has qualities 
which, though some of them be open to criticism, cover it 
assuredly from the reproach of mediocrity. Of his latest 
volume, Du Sang, de la Volupté, et de la Mort—a characteristic 
title, in which the author is guilty of his darling sin of preten- 
tiousness—it must be said at once that it will scarcely rank 
with certain of its predecessors. It consists largely—we do not 
remember to have met before with the opening sketch, Ux 
Amateur ad’ Ames—of reprints of articles published during the 
past two years. However, the subject-matter, which is contined 
in the main to impressions of travel in Italy and Spain, and the 
pervading individuality of the writer, result in a fairly har- 
monious whole. Still, the sustained interest of Un Homme 
Libre or of 7Ennemi des Lois is wanting.. On the other hand, 
if Maurice Barrés is never perhaps quite at his best in these 
pages, they contain many passages of high merit and a few 
longer episodes in which the enthusiast will revel. Opinions 
wili differ as to the chapter in which the author is at his 
happiest, but it is at least certain that in Zes Bijoux Perdus he 
has produced half a dozen pages of admirable prose on a them 
of the sort that he loves. The Bijowx Perdus are the Cigarreras 
of Seville, some thousands of Southern beauties—a poet may 
be forgiven for overlooking the tares that a more matter-of-fact 
observer would note amidst the wheat-—doomed to waste their 
sweetness in the State tobacco manufactories. Barres dep'ores 
that these splendid wives and daughters are not cherished as 
they deserve to be. He concludes with the strangest proposal 
for preserving the memory of this multitude of fair women, a 
proposal we shall not attempt to set forth, for Maurice Barres 
is a writer who must be read to be believed. He is untransla- 
table, and to try to paraphrase him would be a vain task. More 
serious matter is to be found elsewhere in the volume. There 
are several chapters dealing more or less avowedly—Barrés is 
apt, while pretending to discuss a given subject, to concern 
himself chiefly with matters entirely alien to it—with art criti- 
cism on lines always heretical, but not seldom suggestive. On 
Leonardo da Vinci especially he has something to say that 
repays perusal, fantastic as are many of his conclusions. The 
bulk of the book is made up of descriptive writing, and very 
excellent writing it is in places. An account of Toledo may be 
singled out for particular praise. In work of this order Barrés 
isa master. The thread which links his descriptions is not 
always to be spoken of with the same 4pprobation. In England, 
at any rate, his frequent dwelling on unpleasant forms of emo- 
tional aberration will find little favour. We would say to him 
in his own words,‘ Une telle atmosphére, composée malgre la 
nature nest point respirable. Throughout the volume the 
author’s style is simpler than in the past, and freer from aftecta_ 
tion. ‘ Barrésisms,’ however, abound, and are usually welcome. 
Thus the author says of one of his heroes: ‘I! forma le vceu de 
voyager en Terre-Sainte. C’était tout & Ja fois pour accomplir 
des choses sublimes et pour se distraire.”’ ‘Un homme déréglé 
se doit entourer de Ja plus sévére correction,’ and ‘selon moi le 
piquant n’est pas d’avoir un vestiaire nombreux, mais plusieurs 
ames, are further examples. On the whole, a book that is 
worth reading, in spite of—almost, indeed, because of—its 
faults. 

' Marius Sepet’s volume on Napoléon is a reprint of an article 
that appeared in the Revue des Questions Historigues. In 
several preceding works the author has given proof of consider- 
able aptitude for historical study. The present volume is not 
the outcome of original research, but an appreciation of the 
character of Napoléon, based on his portrait as drawn by four 
or five recent writers. M. Sepet is properly alive to the diffi- 
culties of the task he has undertaken, and diffident as to the 
degree in which he has surmounted them, He will not, then, 
take it amiss if we express the opinion that he has failed to 
achieve a striking success. His grasp of the individuality of 
Bonaparte is inadequate ; such, at least, is the impression left 
by the manner in which he has set forth his conclusions. At 
times he is desperately commonplace, while he is rarely vigorous 
or convincing. There is very little in his book that has not 
been said before, and said at least equally well. Many questions 
too are left untouched that ought to have found a place in any 
work on the subject having pretensions to completeness. 
Moreover, M. Sepet labours under the disadvantage of being 

ontinually influenced in his judgment by the strong religious 
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views he holds. He can never forget that he is a Roman 
Catholic. The estimate of Napoléon to be found in these 
pages is that of a conscientious Romanist, who finds in the 
acuons of the character he is studying much that is in conflict 
with the teachings of his church and indeed of Christianity in 
general. The point of view is of course quite legitimate, but if 
it lend a special value to the book in the eyes of some readers, it 
will detract from its interest for the ‘unattached’ historica| 
student. Considered as a work intended to serve a special 
purpose—as a piece of special pleading is not meant, for the 
essay is honest and only partial in the sense indicated —looked 
at in this light, M. Sepet’s volume is readable enough and even, 
within its limits, instructive. In other words, it is well adapted 
to the needs of the readers for whom it was doubtless written, 
M. Sepet can afford to be content with this qualified praise, as 
by works intended for a wider public he has won a well- 
earned reputation. 

We have received from MM. Charpentier et Fasquelle a 
volume to which only a feminine pen could do justice. Un 
Siécle de Modes Féminines contains a short preface narrating— 
surely a miracle of compression—how woman has variously 
clad herself during the past century, and two hundred pages 
of coloured fashion plates, two for every year from 1794 to 1894, 
illustrating the text. The plates which are well executed are in 
every Case exact reproductions of contemporary drawings from 
the fashion papers of the respective periods. We have not the 
courage to comment on anything so transcendental as woman’s 
dress, but should imagine there is every reason that the book 
should be as popular as its price. RALPH DERECHEF, 


OLD AND NEW 


In More Memorics (London: Arnold), by Dean Hole, the 
chatty Dean of Rochester gives us another series of reminis- 
cences and reflections de omnibus rebus et guibusdam alits. 
They are, as the sub-title informs us, ‘ thoughts about England 
spoken in America,’ in the form, so dear to our cousins in 
America, of lectures. His preliminary address to his American 
audience is couched in a tone of genial friendliness which ought 
to be of value in helping to smooth down the little rough edges 
which English and American writers often rub up mutually. 
Further, this style of address gives the Deana good point of 
view of us from the outside, and so may be useful in helping 
us, too, to that point of view from which we may hope to see 
ourselves as others see us. To give even the merest outline of 
the range of subjects in these further ‘ Memories’ would be the 
task of an encyclopidist. We may note with gratitude that 
one of the points in the Dean’s address on preaching is that 
brevity is the soul of good sermons. He makes exception to 
the rule, however, in the case of a few—a very few—highly 
gifted preachers. His liberality of spirit is again shown in his 
advocacy of the Sunday opening of museums. He speaks a 
very seasonable word on the vulgar folly of poor parents of the 
middle class, who scrape the loaf at home in order to send thei: 
sons to Eton or Harrow, that they may make friends with those 
who are their betters in social station. Of oratory he shrewdly 
observes that whether the orator, like the poet, mascitur or /if, 
the greatest orators have prepared their speeches with the 
greatest care, so that genius in eloquence by no means contra- 
dicts that best definition of genius as ‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. On the other hand, though in all he says 
there are occasional brightly sugyestive observations, he 
charms us most when he babbles of green and gay rose- 
gardens with all the ease of a man who is on his hobby, 
The book is not enlivened by some moderate and moderately 
comic verses ; but, take it for all in all, it is the pleasant work 
of an easy writer, blessed with a cheery humour and that 
healthy, wide appreciation of life in its many aspects which is 
summed up in the great word geniality—a quality which should 
especially commend to the Americans both the work and its 
author, seeing that it is a quality somewhat to seek in their 
nation and their literature. 

‘A Tale of the Greek Revolution’ has the advantage of 
reviving a chapter of history that had its noble elements, 
though probably few readers nowadays will be as thorough- 
going partisansas Mrs. Edmonds in Amygdala (London : Bell). 
The adventures of the enthusiastic young artist, who betakes 
him to the camp against the wishes of his rather Philistine re- 
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lations in England, and the perils, amatory and warlike, that 
befell him are well treated, though ina style of rather ornate and 
amateurish diction that not unpleasantly recalls the early years of 
thecentury. The brace of fair Greeks, both of whom love ‘ kyr 
Gerard Lowe’ in their different fashions, are as unlike as sisters 
can be. The saucy beauty who endeavours to express herself 
to Gerard through the language of flowers (whence the title of 
the book), thinks nothing of being wooed and wedded in the 
days of her country’s trial ; the tall and statuesque Irene is so 
devcted to the cause, that the first tidings of reverse appear to 
her to be a judgment on her for her listening even to her lover’s 
prayers for a union contingent on victory. There is an antique 
spirit about this daughter of Hellas and her father, the rustic 
priest, which is not unfitly set forth in a slightly heroic strain by 
the sympathetic annalist. The crowning incident of Irene’s life 
binds the heart of her lover irrevocably, though he gives his 
hand to the once joyous Neroula, the playful strategist of the 
almond-sprig. The local colouring of this stately little story 1s 
cifective, but there is rather a large amount of unimportant detail 
considering the simplicity of the plot. 

Tobogganing at St. Moritz (London: Rivington), by T. A. 
Cook, B.A., is a book chiefly remarkable for the technicality of 
its writing, the excellence of its plates, type and paper, and the 
unreasonably large sum at which it is sold. The subject is 
one that will appeal to an exce:dingly small minority, and as 
these few are not likely to pay seven-and-sixpene for ninety- 
three brief pages of reading, several good plates, and a great 
deal of margin, we fear that the ‘St. Moritz Aid Fund of 
Invalids,’ to which the author kindly purposes devoting any 
protits he may make by the sale of his book, will not be greatly 
benefited thereby. There seems, indeed, to be very little to 
say on the subject, and if Mr. Cook had not padded his buok 
with figures, names and pictures of tobogganists in infelicitous 
attitudes, a preface, a list of illustrations, a synopsis of each 
chapter, and an appendix—had not the publisher added, by a 
stout cover, to these efforts to feed the volume up, as it were, 
for publication—the subject-matter might have formed a 
magazine article. : 

Messrs. Marcus Ward’s collectioa of Christmas cards has the 
great merit of containing a large number of cards which really 
refer to Christmas and are suitable for children. Among 
these are some depicting the familiar, and, by the natural 
child, beloved figures of Policeman, Clown, and Pantaloon in 
scenes familiar to the pantomime lover, without the vulgarity 
which usually spoils the representation of clowns on Christmas 
cards. The families of Signor Caterwaul, Baron Bruin, and 
Monsieur Froggie wishing a merry Christmas are full of fun. 
The little Bruins with their skates are truly delightful. For 
grown-up people there are some pretty screen calendars as well 
as a large variety of elaborately folded cards. A series called 
‘Bells across the Snow’ is good. The pictures are of winter 
landscapes and the verses by F. R. Havergal. Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. also provide a great many cards with texts and 
hymns intended for distributing in Sunday Schools. One of 
the most elaborate cards gives facsimiles of coins in use at the 
time of the New Testament. We feel inclined to wonder after 
the manner of Lord Arthur Pomeroy, ‘ Why coins?’ to which 
the only possible answer is, ‘ Because it’s Christmas.’ ‘ Pussy 
Tales’ and ‘ Doggy Tales’ by E. Nesbit are two little books 
also issued by Messrs. Marcus Wardand Co. Of these two the 
‘Pussy Tales’ are far the better. The sketches of the various 
cats are spirited and the stories are much more successful than 
those about dogs. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have lately added 7he Basket of 
Flowers, by Christoph von Schmid, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
Talisman to their School and Home Library. The former 
is a translation from the German, and is said to be its author's 
most popular work. A certain amount of interest attaches 
itself to the old-world picture of German life in the last century. 
But if called upon to judge the book from the standpoint of 
the present day, one would say that it was well adapted to the 
capacity of little girls ten or twelve years of age. In strong 
contrast is Scott's Za//sman, which with all its far-fetched 
incidents and inaccuracies must always stand out as a magni- 
ficent romance. It is a pity perhaps that the notes have been 
omitted from this edition. It is true of course that schoolboys 
cannot be induced to read them : but they contain some useful 
information, and should have been retained in the interests of 
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the schoolmaster, however much they might have been 
despised by the boy. 

The third volume of Mr. W. Robinson's Cottage Gardening 
(London: Cassell) forms a complete encyclopedia for a 
cottager. Its varied information must tax the correspondence 
of the keen editor ; and his name is a sufficient guarantee of the 
accuracy of the notes, seeing that his English Flower Garden 
is now a standard volume. For a halfpenny a week the reader 
receives eight quarto pages which deal not only with fruit, 
vegetables and flowers of all kinds, but also with bees, allot- 
ments, cagebirds, food, poultry and rabbits. Careful attention 
is paid to seasonable work in the garden and the green-house ; 
and very useful hints are given about the window-garden. 
Ladies will also benefit not a little by reading the notes on the 
house. It is fairly well illustrated. 

The value of the magic lantern as an auxiliary in teaching is 
every day becoming more and more recognised. Messrs. 
A. P. Wire and G. Day have in a convenient shilling hand-book, 
Knowledge through the Eye (London: Philip), described in 
simple language a new and practical method for preparing 
lantern slides. Any teacher therefore, who is at all acquainted 
with photography can readily, by following the directions here 
set forth, prepare whatever slides he may need for his own 
individual work. Hitherto the difficulty of obtaining slides to 
suit the particular lesson to be given has been a serious 
hindrance, but this useful little book removes this obstacle, and 
provides new facilities for that teaching by the eye rather than 
by the ear which is perhaps one of the most important educa- 
tional advances curing the last few years. 

A dainty edition, enclosed in case, of Count Tolstoi’s two 
popular tracts, ‘Where Love is, there is God also,’ and * The 
Godson, have reached us from the firm of Walter Scott. The 
first is simply an expansion of the Scripture lesson, the second 
an imaginative allegory which embodies the writer’s favourite 
dogma, that ‘force is no remedy.’ They are among the simplest 
and not the least characteristic of his reproductions in the 
old form of tales for the people. The translation is nearly 
identical with that by Mr. Dole, published some five years ago. 
We have also received The Practical Guide to Algiers (London : 
Philip) which is neither dull nor dry, and of a guide-book that 
is high praise ; Zhe Vaccination Question (London : Methuen), 
by Arthur Hutton, an interesting attack on the strongholds of 
compulsory vaccination, which will open the eyes of the 
ignorant to some of the evils of Jenner's discovery ; Common 
Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage (London: Putnam), by 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi, an elaborate plea for the extension of the 
franchise to women, which proves, as it is very easy to prove, 
that in theory women have a right to vote. It is the sort of 
‘right’ that Burke condemned—one oppdsed to reason, common 
sense and expediency; Aiag and Parliament (London: 
Blackie), by G. H. H. Wakeling, an excellent history manual, 
written by a man who knows his period, and by actively teaching 
it at Oxford has learnt to make it attractive to the student ; 
The Quiver for 1894, The Sunday Magazine, and Good Words, 
which is rich in possessing Mr. Baring Gould’s Atty Alone, in 
serial form, as well as short stories by Lanoe Falconer, Clark 
Russell, and other well-known writers. 
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A Bad Lot. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols. White. 

A Black Squire. Mrs. Alfred Hunt. Chapman. 

A Bootless Bene. M. ¥E. de Clerc. Blackett. 

A Model Wife. Mrs. Comyns Carr. Allen. 

A Romance of Dijon. M. Betham Edwards. Black. 

An Altar On Earth. Thymot Monk. Heinemann. 

Jn the Lion’s Mouth. Eleanor Price. Macmiillaa. 

In the Midst of Alarms. Robert Barr. Methuen. 

My Indian Summer. Princess Olga Altieri. Translated by 
Agnes Euan Smith. Black. 

Queen of the Hamlet. H.F. Lester. 2 vols. 

Red Earth. Morley Roberts. Bullen. 

Sowing Sunshine. Grace Stebbing. Jarrold. 

The Confessions of Amos Todd, Adventurer, John Pearce. 
Unwin. 

The Co-Respondent. G. W. Appleton. Wardand Downey. 

The End of Elfintown. Jane Barton. Macmillan. 

The Mask and the Man. Percy Andreae. Smith Elder. 

The Post in Grant and Farm. J. Wilson Hyde. Black. 

Without Respect of Persons. Colin Midleton. Bullen. 

Zachary Brough’s Venture. E. Boyd Bayley. Jarrold. 
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VERSE 


A Garland of Country Song. Fdited by S. Baring-Gould. 
Methuen. 

Cradle Songs. Edited by Grace Rhys. Scott. 

My Friend. A Sonnet Sequence. By ‘Quex.’ Unwin. 

Poems Old and New. George Cotterell. Nutt. 

The Cross Roads. Arnold Wall. Nutt. 
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